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PREFACE. 



When what Vas mortal of Mr. Conant had been 
laid away, many friends and lovers askod me to 
write a brief sketch of his life ; and my own love 
for him prompted me to try and meet their 
wishes. That the work was not sooner finished, 
I trust will be pardoned on account of my many 
cares. That it is not better done, must be my 
own fault, or foolishness. 

R 0. 

May 26, 1868. 
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A MAN IN EARNEST- 



I. 

FOREELDERS. 

In a curious little manuscript volume inscribed 
" Ebenezer Conant, his book, Ashburnham, Jan. 
15, 1782," there is this introductory Jiote : " This 
book was made by my dear father, Ebenezer 
Gonant, who died on the 3d of August, 1783," 
and then these words about the Gonant family : 
" I, John Gonant, was born in Ashburnham, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1773. My father's name was Eb- 
enezer Gonant ; he was born in Concord, Mass., 
Aug. 12, 1743. His father's name was also 
Ebenezer Gonant, and he was born in Beverly, 
Mass., Dec. 1, 1700. His father's name was 
Roger Gonant, who came to America with a col- 
ony, about 1623, and settled near to Marblehead 
or Salem, and I have understood that he was the 
son of a man who lived in France when the per- 
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secution raged there against the Huguenots ; was 
a Huguenot himself, and fled with one of his 
brothers, 'of whom altogether there were seven, 
to England, there to enjoy their religion in free- 
dom and peace. My mother's name was Lydia 
Oakes ; she was born in Stowe, Mass., on the 6th 
of June, 1743, and my father and mother had 
seven children ; namely, Lydia, born Nov. 21, 
1768 ; Sarah, born Oct. 17, 1770 ; John (mean- 
ing myself), born Feb. 2, 1778 ; Nelsy, born 
March 15, 1775 ; Ebbie, born June 6th, 1777 (oh 
my mother's own birthday); Calvin, born May 
30, 1779, and Luther, born June 24, 1782." 

It is the Eben born on his mother's birthday, 
ninety years ago, who is still, 1868, a hale and 
hearty man, living in Geneva, Kane County, Illi- 
nois, who is the father of Augustus Hammond 
Oonant, the subject of this memoir. The manu- 
script from which I have made these extracts 
seems to have been written jointly by Eben- 
ezer and John Conant, each contributing about 
one hundred pages of such matter as was to him 
of vital moment. The contributions of the fa- 
ther are theological, those of the son autobiograph- 
ical, and are altogether of very little interest, 
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except as they can throw a ray of light into the 
lives of these Oonants of eighty and a hundred 
years ago, that may aid us to see better the 
Oonant who came from their loins. The theo- 
logical works of the Grandfather Oonant are 1. 
A Piece wrote upon some Jarring Sentiments 
among my Brethren about Predestination and 
Election. 2. A Profession of Faith. 3. A Letter 
to Mr. Lee. 4. A Discourse on the Fall and 
Recovery of Man. 5. Thoughts upon a Man's 
Spirit being generated with his Body. 6. A Cov- 
enant. 7. Thoughts upon the New Birth. 

It touches one to read these things now, and 
to feel, as you read, that they must have come 
out of the heart of a man who was all on fire 
about them; yet to notice how they are> 
dead as the hand that trembled over the pages 
when they were penned. One or two things 
still have a spark of life left. Here is a sentence 
from the introduction to Thoughts on a Man's 
Spirit being generated with his Body: "After a 
long travail of mind about what constitutes or 
makes up the man, I am now about to conclude, 
or indeed have concluded, that I have always 
been entirely mistaken about the whole matter." 
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There is also a touch of life in the letter to Mr. 
Lee. It seems that this Mr. Lee, of Royalstone, 
in the year 1782, preached a sermon in Mr. 
Conant'8 hearing, in which he set forth the doc- 
trine that heaven is the purchase for the sin- 
ner of the sufferings of Christ. This doctrine 
Ebenezer Oonant could by no means allow. So 
meeting the minister after sermon at the house 
of Mr. Gushing, he gave him a piece of his mind 
about it, and this was his mind, — That not 
heaven, but freedom from sin, is what Christ 
purchased through his sufferings. How long the 
two men disputed, the record does not tell. 
Judging from experience and from what followed, 
I should say that they hammered away at the 
thing until it was time to go home, and then left 
it very much as they found it. 

Ebenezer Oonant, however, will not allow the 
matter to rest ; he sends this letter off at once 
to the hapless preacher to settle him. It is a 
strong argument of the sort made in those con- 
troversies in which men 

" Squabble for words upon the altar floor, 
And tear the book in struggles for the binding; " 

but the last words go into the real life of that 
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old time in a curious and striking manner, and 
are worth preserving : — 

" Suppose," Ebenezer Conant says, " that Gov- 
ernor Hancock should purchase a number of pris- 
oners from on board the prison ships, and set 
them at liberty in Whitehall. Who would use 
such an unmeaning term as to say that the Gov- 
ernor gave the money to purchase Whitehall and 
not the prisoners ? How, then, can we say that 
Christ purchased heaven, and not freedom from 
sin ? From your friend, Ebenezer Conant. 
April 18, 1782." 

We may well believe how the good man would 
chuckle over this parting shot, would watch 
where it struck, and feel sure that now Mr. Lee 
was finally and forever routed, and would vend 
no more such heresies in Royalstone. 

But these are the only things in the entire 
series of treatises that seem to have any life left in 
them ; the valuable element they all hold besides 
is the revelation they make- of this Grandfather 
Conant, as intensely interested in these nice points 
in theology, while he was also striving to raise a 
large family on a small and poor farm. They 
were to him supreme questions of the life and 
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soul. How he became so interested, John Go- 
nant, the son, will tel\ us presently. What 
Ebenezer, the father, tells us is that the keen, 
high-questioning, and dissenting spirit which had 
made his native France too hot for the old Hugue- 
not Gonant was back and busy again in the New 
England farmer, — a spirit that could no more 
be laid by the Congregational minister than by 
the Roman priest. 

" The first thing that I can remember," John 
Gonant says, in his half of the book, " was, when 
two years and a half old, hearing the guns fire 
at the Concord fight ; then, when I was seven 
years old, came the dark days of May 20, 1780, 
when the people ran about in great' terror, believ- 
ing that the end of the world had come. I re- 
member holding on to my mother, because I 
felt sure I should be more safe with her than I 
could be with any other person. Then I remem- 
ber how this dark day brought a great concern 
to my soul. I reflected very seriously on the 
awful condition I should be in if the world should 
come to an end. In the midst of these brood- 
ings, a Baptist preacher came to our town. The 
people mocked him and hooted at him ; but some, 
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out of curiosity, went to hear him. • Among others 
my father and mother went, and they came home 
pricked to the heart. Long before this, on the 
birth of their first child, they had joined the 
Congregational church by what is called the 
half-way covenant, so that they might have 
their children sprinkled. This mock baptism was 
performed on myself when I was only eight days 
old. Now they were dissatisfied with the half- 
way covenant religion, and followed the Baptist 
minister no longer from curiosity, but to obtain 
salvation. 

" In 1781, my father fell sick ; he was sick two 
years, which made us very poor. I can never 
forget his last address to us, made the week be- 
. fore he died. My poor mother was in very great 
distress about her large family of little children. 
She could not tell how we should live when he 
was gone, and begged my father to give some of 
his children away to friends who would gladly 
receive them if he gave them on his death-bed. 
But when she had done speaking, he looked up 
into her face with such a joyful look as I never 
saw before in my life, and said, * My dear wife, 
I have already done that. I have given away all 
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your children to the dearest Friend in the world ; 
I have given them away to God.' We were all 
there to hear that, and we never forgot it. . Then 
my father died in about a week, as I said, and 
this is part of a little poem my sister made for 
the sad occasion: — 

< dome, friends, and hear my mournful theme; 
It's not a fancy, nor a dream; 
But 'tie as ead as ead can be, — 
My father's In eternity.' " 

The story of the life of this John Oonant 
would be well worth telling for its own sake, if 
there was room for it in this small book. The 
man was a noble specimen of that sturdy, capa- 
ble, self-contained nature only found in its per- 
fection in New England, determined always to* 
get along in the world, to gather property and 
influence, but with a solemn religious element 
woven through and through the business faculty. 
The sort of man most faithful wherever he is found 
in the support of schools, churches, and public 
libraries, the controlling element so far, thank 
God, in our American life ; for what is pop- 
ularly known as the Yankee is only the excep- 
tion to this ruling man, the Yankee being only 
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what is left when this religious element has rot- 
ted away, — a new New England man without a 
conscience or a present sense of God. 

When John Gonant stood by the death-bed 
he has told us of with so touching a pathos, 
he was only just turned ten years of age. 
But he says, " Being the eldest son, the sole 
management of our small farm, with what as- 
sistance my mother could render, fell on my 
shoulders ; so my labors on the farm were very 
hard for a boy, and so incessant that I had very 
little time for books and learning.* What small 
chance I had, however, I improved to the utmost, 
learnt to read and write, and arithmetic as far as 
the rule of three. These advantages were all I 
.could ever command when I was a boy ; but we 
always maintained our family worship, and as 
my father left a chest of carpenter's tools, my 
natural talent led me to use them to such advan- 
tage that I soon became skilful in joiner's work. 
I got along so well in this that when I was seven- 
teen, I built for my mother a saw-mill, and then, 
as I never did love farming, I began to work as 
a journeyman carpenter, and so at eighteen I 
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found that I could hold my own with the good 
workmen in our town." 

"After some time/' John Oonant continues, 
" while at work at my trade, I hurt my arm on 
the elbow. The hurt turned to a white swelling, 
and all the doctors told me I must have my arm 
amputated. This news distressed me dreadfully. 
I could not bear the thought, so I determined to 
see what I could do to save the arm, in spite of 
the doctors. Hearing of a noted, student at a 
distance, I left home, and travelled eighteen 
miles on foot,' in extreme pain, to see this new 
man. He encouraged me to believe that I could 
be cured ; so I stayed with him a long time, he 
doing all he could to save my right arm, and I 
doing all I could to work for him with my left. 
And so it came to pass at last that I was cured, 
and the doctor did not charge me much either, 
because, as he said, I was a good boy, and had 
done all I could to help him too ; so I returned 
home with two sound arms and a grateful heart 
to my mother. ,, 

After this, John Gonant is promoted to be mas- 
ter of the inside work in the new Bolton meeting- 
house, but as he finds the Bolton minister is ex- 
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tremely stupid, ho walks five miles every Sunday, 
to bear a mau who pleases him better. 

In the fall of 1794, he gets married, and then 
finds it is time to be looking round for a larger 
place than the old homestead ; so he heads a 
little party of four, and starts for what was then 
the wilderness of Western New York. There 
they buy land, cut a road through fifteen miles 
of brush to get at it, do not like the place at all 
when they come to see it, and so return home. 
After this, being on a visit to Brandon, Vermont, 
he saw the Falls there, bought them on credit 
for $1,133.34, returned home, removed the fam- 
ily at once, and went to work to build a dam. 
The result is in his own words : " With good 
health and courage, the Lord hath so prospered 
me ever since that time that I feel sure that I 
did my duty." 

Here in Brandon John Conant found a fee- 
ble Baptist church, which he gathered into his 
house when the weather was cold, and when it 
was warm, into his shop ; but in 1800 he writes, 
" I myself, I say it with modesty, being the main 
mau, with eleven others built a meeting-house 
forty feet by thirty-five, and there we worshipped 
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thirty-nine years." In 1801, he was made justice 
of the peace; in 1806, clerk to the church; in 
1809, he was chosen to represent the town in the 
Legislature ; in 1815, was appointed by govern- 
ment to assess the town for a direct tax ; and was 
a member of that Electorial College for choosing 
a president which resulted in the choice of Harri- 
son. In 1818 he was made deacon of his church, 
which office he says, " I consider the most hon- 
orable and responsible ever conferred on me by 
mortal man." After this, he built a dwelling- 
house, a stone mill, a seminary, some brick 
stores, and a grist mill that cost eight thousand 
dollars. When his people had occupied their 
meeting-house thirty-nine years, he writes, " Be- 
fore I die, I want to see a better place of worship, 
such as will be in all respects respectable, and 
where others may be induced to come and hear 
for themselves. So I feel it my duty to go 
ahead, and build such a house." And in 1833, 
the house is finished, and the church so blessed 
as to satisfy him fully for all his sacrifices, priva- 
tion, and toil. In 1843, when he was threescore 
and ten, John Conant felt a great longing, before 
he should die, to see the great West. He had a 
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strange impression that he should never return 
home alive, but that did not matter ; he felt he 
must go West And so he made all ready as a 
man going on a way whence he should not re- 
turn, commended himself to Qod, and started for 
Rochester. After a happy visit with his chil- 
dren, who wore settled in Rochester, he left for 
Buffalo, thence by steam to Cleveland, thence to 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Galena, Mineral Point, 
Milwaukie, Chicago, St. Joseph, Detroit, and 
then home again. "So mercifully was an old 
man of over seventy preserved in all this long 
and dangerous journey." 

And so within this story of a dutiful and help- 
ful outward life, told by the man in a way that 
would seem like egotism if the life itself were not 
so full of quiet heroism, we can see that John 
Oonant held and nursed a sweet and well-toned 
religious spirit always, and we gather from it all, 
that, in some deeper way than that of the common 
daily bread, the faith in which the father had 
given all his children to Qod on his death-bed had 
borne its fruit, and the look on the face of the dy- 
ing man, such as they who saw it had never seen 
before, Was the light from the immanent heaven. 
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The language in which the little story is told is 
cast in the common mould of the time and the sect ; 
but the struggle and victory it records is com- 
mon to all times and to every faithful soul. The 
book closes with these sentences : " On the 80th 
day of July, 1786, the church obtained a faint 
hope for me, and I had also a faint hope for 
myself. I was on that day baptized and greatly 
enjoyed the ordinance, and I look back to that 
time, now I am an old man, and ask if I have 
done my duty? I regret I have not done more, 
and yet I have done so much that I wonder at 
it when I consider my feeble powers, and I bless 
God that the outlook ahead grows brighter and 
brighter. Just one month to a day after his 
inaugural address our President is dead. Why 
is he taken and I left ? Is there any good still 
that I can do? Then Ood help me to do it. 
Time looks very short now, yet I do not grieve 
for this, because I know that when I have done 
my work, I shall cheerfully leave it for a happy 
home. My path has been strewn with blessing, 
but I cannot say I want to live my life over again, 
because I am not sure if I did, whether I should 
mend the bad places in it, or make more. And 
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it has been a very great luxury for me to give 
my property to the cause of God, — so great, in- 
deed, that I fear sometimes that I have given it 
from a selfish motive. May the Lord forgive me if 
this be so. I have tried to keep to a higher 
motive ; and now, in these my last days, I can 
truly say I am happy in my wife, my children, 
my family connections, in society, in the church, 
in my minister, and in God, 

'Let the tweet hope that thou art mine 
My lift and death attend ; 
Thy presence through my Journey shine, 
And crown my Journey's end.' " 

This is all that need* be said about the Gonant 
foreelders, but this much 1 have felt 1 must say. 
About the grandfather, who, eighty years ago, 
went so quietly into his rest leaning upon God, 
and this good John Oonant, who has also found 
the rest that remains. Both together reveal a 
sound natural and spiritual life. They were 
closely knitted to our life as it is, were full of 
its deep sympathies and active duties. Every 
line I have found about these old Gonants shows 
me that they 

" Wore tho white lily of a blameless life." 
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That of itself is often no small matter, but they 
did more than that ; they did their share to plant, 
deep and strong, what to them were the very 
foundations of all true prosperity, religious con- 
victions, and religious institutions. And so 
Ebenezer Oonant, with his seven treatises, and 
John Oonant, with his endless religious activi- 
ties, as well as the good old man, still working 
and worshipping among us after more than 
ninety years, are of the true stock of this man 
whose life I mean to write, true spiritual as well 
as natural foreelders. 

When a gentleman, lately watching a de- 
signer at work in one of our New England fac- 
tories, said to him, " How long have you been 
learning to do that?" the man replied, "Six 
hundred years ; so long ago the first of us began 
to design, and we have been at it ever since." It 
is so with many things; it runs in the blood, 
men say. That is but a hint of the real truth ; 
it runs in that which informs the blood. And 
when our Scriptures are *so constant to this, 
that through certain lines certain men must 
come to us, they show us that always these spirit- 
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ual and natural facts have been recognized, and 
that, — 

" So the old order changeth to the new, 
And God fulfils himself In many ways." 



n. 

GENESIS AND EXODUS. 

Augustus Hammond Gonant, the only son of 
Ebenezer Gonant and Fanny Clifford, his wife, 
was born in Brandon, Vermont, on the 16th of 
October, 1811. The story told of his childhood 
and youth is like all such stories,' simple and 
brief. He was full of affection, and was truthful 
and gentle, always loved one little kinsman so 
well that, though they were parted at four years 
old, when Augustus, seventeen years after, was 
on his way through the West, he turned out of 
his way to see his friend's face again, and take 
up the thread of their child-love. It is remem- 
bered that while still a small boy, some other boy 
did a mischief for which Augustus was blamed ; 
but though he got a severe whipping, he would 
not betray his companion. In the summer of 
his fourth year he was sent to school, and there 
he presently won this certificate, which is still in 
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existence in the teacher's own hand, and very 
much adorned with flourishes : " This may certify 
that Augustus Hammond Gonant is a very good 
scholar, and has particularly excelled his class in 
spelling. Signed, Harriet Stebbings." 

In this first summer at school the boy got 
along so well as to be able to read easily in Web- 
ster's old spelling-book. After this, he only went 
to school as he could be spared from the farm his 
father had got in Brandon ; but he made so 
good a use of his time that as he grew up he began 
to dream about a liberal education and a profes- 
sion. But Ebenezer Conant, his father, thought 
there were too many professional men already ; he 
feared, also, that a course of study would unfit 
his son for the active duties of life ;.he preferred, 
also, that Augustus should be a farmer, and so, 
at last, it was settled that a farmer he should be. 
There is hardly a word about these days in the 
letters that have come to me, but I have learned 
from those who knew Mr. Conant intimately, 
that he did not like to talk about his early youth ; 
would only now and then mention it, and then 
it was to recall some wonderful Saturday after- 
noons, when, the week-days' toil being over and 
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the Sunday's toil not yet begun, he would go out 
alone and 

" Bathe his weary soul 
In seas of heayenly rest" 

Wandering over pasture and by woodland where- 
ever he would, the memory of these days never 
left him ; but, on the whole, the alternation be- 
tween hafd week-days and hard Sundays pressed 
heavily on his life then, and on his memory for- 
ever after. 

When he was about nineteen, I find this bud 
of promise on the tree of his life : " July 14, 1880. 
I, Augustus Hammond Conant, do this day re- 
solve to break myself of every evil practice, and 
to forsake every sin as revealed to me by the 
light of reason. So help me Qod ! " 

It seems that a protracted mooting had boon 
held during the previous winter in a neighbor's 
house ; that the youth had gone there, and been 
touched by what he heard. He was stirred in 
this way to take a step toward joining some 
church ; but he was dissatisfied with Calvinism, 
had got a glimpse somewhere of the glorious 
doctrine of universal salvation, and wanted to 
see more of it. His sister reports a talk she had 
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with him at this time, which gave her great un- 
easiness as to his orthodoxy. But during the 
next summer, declaring openly his doubts about 
eternal damnation, he offered himself for mem- 
bership to the Baptist church in Pittsford, of 
which his parents were members, and was bap- 
tized and taken into full communion. In the 
winter following he taught school, in the summer 
again worked on the farm ; altogether his life 
was opening into a quiet and gracious content- 
ment; he grew in favor both with Ood and man. 
One letter still exists written at this time to his 
sister. It is notable for a longing to enter more 
deeply into a personal experience of what there 
is no better name for than the grace of Ood in 
the soul, and, also, for the record of what seems 
to have been his first bruise against the myste- 
ries of Providence. He says, " The other morn- 
ing I awoke in the gray of light, and going to my 
window, saw that it was raining heavily. It had 
been raining so for some time past that every- 
thing was afloat and rotting with the wet ; then I 
said in my heart, How can a good God send so 
much rain to destroy all our hopes ? But, pres- 
ently, something said, As men now live they love 
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the pleasures of the world so well, mixed as they 
are with pain, that they can hardly find time for 
a single thought of God. Now if our pleasures 
were perfect, is it not probable that we should 
never think of him at all ? " A curious specu- 
lation with a curious conclusion, that the best 
way to bring a man to Ood is to snub and disap- 
point him. But this stirring in the young man's 
nature was not to be satisfied with these things. 
Indeed, it was less a baptism of water than of 
fire, and the new birth, a prophecy always of a 
new life, was, in this instance, to find a noble 
and ample fulfilment. 

The gold and silver mines of the far West in 
those days were the virgin prairies of Illinois, to 
which the attention of the East was just then es- 
pecially directed. The State at that time was 
but sparsely settled ; the whole number of inhab- 
itants hardly exceeded the present population of 
Chicago, and that was mainly confined to the 
central and southern tiers of counties, and it 
was a weary way from the Green Mountains to 
the far West before the days of railroads. But 
then there was an adventurous tingle in the Co- 
nant blood. Had not Uncle John once cut his 
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way through fifteen miles of wilderness ? . And 
there was money in Ebenezer Conant's locker, and 
friends and kinsfolk scattered all the way west- 
ward from Brandon to Vandalia. So to the 
West young Oonant determined to go, that, at 
least, he might spy out the land. He started in 
September, 1832, a month before he was twenty- 
one years old. 

Of this journey the young man kept a brief 
journal that is quite interesting now for the 
quick glances at life, it has preserved, along the 
line of travel westward thirty-five years ago. 

Starting from Whitehall, in the canal-boat 
" Missanic," Mr. Oonant went by Port Ann and 
Port Miller to Saratoga. He was delighted with 
the valley of the Mohawk and its fine fertile soil, 
but was told that most of the farms were owned 
by Dutchmen, who would not sell a farm for 
money enough to cover it. Not a bad idea, one 
thinks, of the Dutchmen, because a farm for 
farming purposes should always be considered to 
be worth still more to the man who has it than to 
the man who wants it. At Schenectady, a place of 
considerable business, he notices that the old build- 
ings are all in the Gothic style, with very sharp 
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roofs ; and here he saw, for the first time, a rail- 
road, on which were two cars fastened together, 
and carrying from twenty to thirty passengers, all 
drawn by one horse at a speed of a mile in five 
minutes, — he was told. He is charmed with 
Little Falls, and pronounces it the most beauti- 
ful place he ever saw. He admires Utica, finds 
Palmyra a thriving village, the farms about it 
good, and the land valued at about twenty-seven 
dollars an acre, while wheat sells at from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar a bushel. In one week 
from the time he left home, Mr. Conant had come 
to Rochester, and there he saw the place from 
which poor foolish Sam Patch had made his last 
leap into the dark. Then he came to Buffalo, 
where he found friends and a fine city, that, he 
was told, had increased in wealth and popula- 
tion beyond estimate since the Grand Canal was 
opened. 

Prom Buffalo, on the steamboat " Superior," lie 
went to Detroit, and among the things which 
impressed him on his way there, he makes special 
mention of the greatness of Cleveland as a place 
of business, and he himself counted no less than 
twelve schooners there besides canal-boats. They 
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encountered a heavy storm after leaving Cleve- 
land, in which the steamer " bounded like a puff- 
ball on the billows," but our young traveller 
managed to escape the general sea-sickness by 
lying still on his back, and so, without further 
adventure they came finally to Detroit, where he 
put up at Campbell's Hotel, finding good quarters. 
So far the journey West had been an easy and 
a pleasant one ; walking or riding, as suited him 
best, he had encountered no hardships and under- 
gone little fatigue. But from Detroit to Chicago, 
and thence to the Mississippi, Mr. Conant adopted 
another programme; he determined to foot it. 
He gives no reason for this in his journal, but 
from what I can gather otherwise, I think it 
probable that when he landed in Detroit, he found 
that his purse was still lighter even than his 
fatigue ; it was natural, also, that a young man 
should want to see the wonderful country he had 
come to study, in some more intimate way than 
from the deck of a steamboat or the inside of a 
stage, if there had been a stage then on the route 
he intended to take. " Starting on the Monday 
from Detroit," he says, " over the worst roads I 
had over seen, I went forward and westward on 
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foot, and came that evening, footsore and very 
weary, to Saline, where I met a party of soldiers 
returning from the Indian war." Jonesville he 
found a town of two frame and four log houses. 
On the Cold Water Prairie he saw six deer in ono 
herd, and again met a party of soldiers, with cav- 
alry and forty wagons. Passing through a thick 
forest after this, and being very hungry and tired, 
he came at last to the house of a lonely settler, 
where he rested, while the good backwoods woman 
made him eat some bread and milk and honey, 
for which he could not prevail on her to take any 
pay, which generosity brings the reflection, as he 
walks on again, that he had found greater kind- 
ness in those lonely backwoods than in the splen- 
dors of crowded villages. On the Sunday he came 
to White Pigeon, whore he attended meeting all 
day. On Monday to Niles, which he found quite 
a village, with four stores and two taverns, and 
here he rested three days, built a chimney, and 
taught a class of four young men stenography, 
by which he more than made expenses. Finally , 
refreshed, he started again westward, but being 
belated that night, he was lost in a swamp, 
where he plunged about for a long time until 
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at last seeing a light at a distance, he hallooed 
as loud as he could, and was rescued by a boy 
with a lantern. On the Saturday he walked 
through part of Indiana to the house of an old 
Frenchman, who, married to a squaw and living 
on the Indian lands, with no other house for fifty 
miles, devotes himself, Mr. Gonant says, to the 
fleecing of such hapless travellers as must either 
stop with him or sleep in the woods. On the Sun- 
day he came to Lake Michigan, and travelled 
thirty-five miles on its pleasant pebbly beach, and 
so at last, on Monday, the fifteenth day out from 
Detroit, he came to Chicago. 

In the Chicago of 1832, however, Mr. Conant 
found nothing worth his notice except Fort Dear- 
born. He thinks the town is so situated that it 
will eventually become a place of considerable 
importance ; but, resting only an hour in Chica- 
go, he started for the Fox River country. " Eigh- 
teen miles out from Chicago," he says, " I slept 
with a wagoner under his wagon, and woke up in 
the morning to find a sharp frost." At the 
Dupage he found the little settlement rapidly re- 
covering from the horrors of the Indian war. 
Heard that not less than a hundred houses had 
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been built during the past three years in a circuit 
of twenty-five miles, and that the settlers now 
raise all they need for their Hying. 

Near the Bureau River, he lost his way, but 
found it again when night came on by the prai- 
rie fires stretching for vast distances along the 
horizon. Stopping on the Sunday, after a walk 
of twenty-five miles, ho went to a Methodist 
meeting, and there found such confusion and 
clamor as he had never witnessed before in the 
name of religion, in all his life. At Ellis' Mill, 
where he stopped next day, after walking only 
twenty miles, because it was twenty-five miles then 
to the next house, he found that the wolves in that 
region were fearfully troublesome, destroying the 
sheep and hogs so that it was hardly possible to 
keep any. But he found, also, that wild honey 
was so abundant in the bluffs and banks of the 
river that the bee-hunters sold it for three cents 
a pound ; and the land is so rich that turiiips are 
raised that weigh twenty-five pounds. In this 
wild country Mr. Conant again lost his way, and 
was most of all distressed because he could not 
see a single tree " any more than if he had been 
in the middle of the Atlantic ; " found his way 
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at last, however, after much wandering and some 
suffering, and so came finally, without any other 
adventure, to the Mississippi, crossing which river 
he landed at Keokuk Point, there intending to 
wait for a steamboat to the mouth of the Ohio. 

Keokuk, he found in those early days a sink 
of depravity, by far the most wicked place he 
had ever seen in his life. But instead of fretting 
over what he was as yet powerless to amend, he 
went to work husking corn, chopping wood, and 
doing chores generally, for worthy Mr. Campbell, 
a sort of second Lot in this Iowa Sodom, delight- 
ed every day with the sight of acres and acres of 
wild ducks and geese on the river, and islands 
within sight of where he was at work. 

Taking a passage at last in the " William Wal- 
lace," he went down the river. Quincy he found, 
even then, a notable town, with a fine hum of 
business about it. St. Louis was a city of six 
or eight thousand souls, the streets very narrow 
and poorly paved, and the old French buildings 
mean and squalid, but disappearing rapidly before 
the march of improvement. 

On the steamboat, the heart of the wholesome, 
well-bred Vermont boy turned sick at the sight 
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of slaves, and the clank of their chains. Help- 
less to do anything but fret, he could only turn 
for relief to the noble and beautiful scenery 
through which they were gliding. The beautiful 
islands covered with trees, and walled thick with 
grape-vines, dusk with ripe fruit in the golden 
autumn sunshine, especially attracted him, and 
made him wonder at the fertility of this new 
land. At the mouth of the Ohio, he makes no 
mention of Cairo, but speaks of the noble trees 
there, — sycamore, cotton wood, elm, and myr- 
tle. Starting then up the Ohio, and leaving the 
clank of the chains, he was still shocked by the 
feckless gambling that was carried on all day and 
all night long. Louisville ho found wonderful 
for business, so crowded with steamboats that it 
was difficult to land. Cincinnati was a large and 
beautiful town, with a market reported to be 
equal to that of Philadelphia. At Parkersburg, 
then not much of a place, one of the firemen on 
the boat was seized on the suspicion of his being 
a slave, but he had his papers with him, though it 
was believed on the boat that they would not 
have saved him from being sold down the river, 
had not the captain gone with him before the 
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magistrate and pulled him through. At this the 
young Vermonter cries out in his diary, " 1 
would not exchange the cold, rough hills of Ver- 
mont, uncontaminated as they are with the breath 
of slavery, for the finest country ever cultivated 
by the slave." Marietta Mr. Conant found a 
very handsome place indeed ; Wheeling, a mile 
long, built of brick, and containing eight thou- 
sand people; Steubenville, flourishing exceed- 
ingly, and Pittsburg, the wonder of all that his 
eyes had ever seen since he left home for elegance, 
grandeur, and business. 

From Pittsburg, he took the stage to Erie, 
passing through Meadville, then a very busy and 
important place. He found, when he got to 
Erie, that the steamboat he had meant to take 
had left, so ho started on foot for Buffalo, forcing 
his way through great storms of rain and snow. 
Arriving at Buffalo, he found his kinsfolk all well, 
but they were sure that he had fallen a victim to 
the cholera, as they had not heard from him for 
so long. And so at last, very thankful in his 
heart, he came to his home among the cold, rough 
hills of Vermont, where such welcome waited 
the wanderer as we may guess, but are not told. 



III. 

FRONTIER FARMER. 

How happy is the condition of an honest farmer, 
safe in his own resources ! He can hear the 
roar of the great storms that wreck the fortunes 
of the merchant, but the changes of trade, the 
pressure of hard times, all the u'ps and downs of 
fortune that send men from the heights of wealth 
to the depths of poverty, he seldom or never feels. 
He sows his seed in hope, and reaps his harvest 
in a. full content; his bank is full of potatoes; 
his stock is alive, and growing ; his lots are not 
blocks but sections. " I grow more than content 
with farming, I am in love with it." 

This is what Mr. Oonant writes from the West 
in a letter to his sister, dateless, but from an al- 
lusion in it to Van Buren, written, I suppose, in 
the spring of 1837. He had then been in the 
West nearly two years ; his report of the good 
land on his return home had created a revolu- 
tion. 
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New England is a dear good place to be born 
in, a noble nursery of men, and her true sons 
can never forget their true mother; but the 
family is large, and the old homestead is limited, 
and so it came to pass at last that Eben Conant, 
with all his household, determined to move on in 
the track of the sun. 

It seems that there was already land located 
and secured to P. and E. Conant, down on the 
Mississippi, and it had once been the intention 
of settling there ; but it was finally determined to 
stake out the new home a good deal farther north. 
And so at last the right spot was found on the 
Desplaine about twenty miles north-west of Chi- 
cago. The country there is low and flat, but 
very fertile and easy to farm. The land then 
was just as the Indians had left it, and was 
not even surveyed; but there was plenty of 
wood on it, and wild game and fish. A rising 
city lay within a day's journey, ready to take 
everything that could be raised, and pay cash for 
it, and to supply everything that was needed in 
return ; and altogether the undertaking was full 
of encouragement to a prudent and enterprising 
man. 
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Mr. Oonant, who went at once ou land of his 
own, kept a journal of his career as a frontier 
farmer, from the first of January, 1836, to the 
middle of May, 1840. It is a brief and tersa 
record of what was done, as real in its own way 
as the work he was doing, and as simple and 
modest as the man. He seldom spares more 
than one line for one day, and sometimes 
writes that in short-hand ; never makes a reflec- 
tion, or chronicles a mood ; says a good deal about 
the weather, but it is mainly about clear and 
sunny weather, a delicate intimation, one cannot 
but feel, of the weather that then and always 
prevailed in the man's own soul; for — 

"Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 
How could sunshine e'er be seen? " 

Beyond this turn for seeing in almost every 
day a sun day, however, nothing can be more 
constant and true to the hard, bare facts of the 
frontier life than this journal; yet as you read 
on line by line, the index at last opens the book 
of his life to you, and you are aware of a certain 
power and pathos in the brief, downright chroni- 
cles that are not often found in more leisurely and 
scholarly journalizing. Still it would not be 
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well to print the record line by line, as it stands, 
in this little book. Most of it could have no 
interest to the reader now. And so taking the 
first dozen entries just as they stand, as a speci- 
men of the whole, I will then make such extracts 
as I hope will preserve the essential spirit of the 
entire work." 

" 1836, Jan. 1. Attended to the survey of my 
claim. 

u 2. Drew rails. 

" 3. Sunday. Wrote poetry. 

" 4. Made shelves and split rails. 

" 5. Went to Chicago with a load of potatoes. 

" 6. Sold my potatoes for seventy-five cents a 
bushel. 

u 7. Cut apples, worked at my house, husked 
corn. 

" 8. Attended a meeting of settlers for secur- 
ing to each man his present claim. 

" 9. Cut rail timber. 

" 10. Sunday. Went to Chicago. 

" 11. Commenced thrashing. 

"12. Still thrashing." 

This is the literal side of the young man's 
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daily prayer for daily bread, the common level 
God had ordained he should keep, with now and 
then a glimpse into deeper and higher things, 
that he tries at first to turn into " a song," but 
at last into " a sermon.'' And this hither and 
other side is to be traced clean through, together 
with a gradual deepening of the intellectual and 
spiritual life and power, that ends in his going to 
Cambridge to prepare for the ministry, while 
yet the common level is relieved here and there 
in still other ways more akin to our common 
life, as will be seen in some of the quotations I 
' now make from the journal. 

" 1836. Attended a meeting called to get the 
mail route changed from Chicago to Green Bay, 
from the beach of the lake to Auxplano River. 

"Attended arbitration between father and 
Rufus Saule ; decided in favor of Rufus, and let 
him have some potatoes. 

" Read Mason on * Self-knowledge.' 

"Read the 'Latin Grammar.' 

" Brought in a deer. 

" Read the * Life of Josephine.' Got out wood 
for chairs. 
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"Made a coffin for Mrs. Dougherty, and helped 
to bury her. 

44 Made and bottomed chairs. 

" May 10. Mrs. Hoard and Betsy Kelsey 
arrived. 

" 11. Planted corn and prepared for the wed- 
ding. 

44 12. Married Betsy Kelsey. Weather very 
fine and sunny. 

" June 3. Made a table, and borrowed six 
bushels of potatoes, to be paid back with interest 
in the fall. 

44 4. Wife eighteen to-day. Made a few arti- 
cles of furniture. 

" Read * Paley's Natural Theology.' Meeting 
at my house. Mr. Kent preached again. Mado 
a churn. 

44 Sept. 28. Heard big wolves howling. Hunt- 
ed deer. 

44 Worked at shoemaking. 

" Made a coffin for H. Dougherty. 

44 Plastered my house. 

44 Dressed pig and calves torn by wolves. 

44 Dug a well. 

44 Killed a badger. 
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" Killed a wolf. 

" Com half destroyed by blackbirds. 

" Set out shade-trees. Read Oowper. 

" Took up a bee tree to hive for honey. 

" Hunted deer. 

" Snow a foot deep. 

" Attended a Christmas party. 

"1837, May 4th. Wrote a temperance ad- 



" 11. Temperance meeting at my house, and 
society formed. 

u Read the ' Saturday Evening Post,' and wrote 
to the Patent Office. 

" Made a ditching-machine. Read < Croly's 
British Poets/ 

" Read the Bible. Read < Dick's Philosophy of a 
Future State.' Studied Algebra. Made a chest 
of drawers. 

44 Hunted a panther. Went to a bridge-raising. 

"1838, Feb. 18. Meeting at my house. I 
read a sermon. 

" Began to read the ' Western Messenger.' 
Made a back-kitchen. 

" Hewed timber for a barn. 

" Made a wagon. 
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" Made a cheese-press. 

" Unwell, and so studied algebra. 

"Made a sun-dial. 

u Aug. 19. Sister Harriet died. 

" 20 . Made a coffin for Sister Harriet. 

44 21. Attended Sister Harriet's funeral. 

"Sept. 16. Attended meeting, and read a 
sermon of Ohanning's. 

" Oct. 16. Wont to the mill. 

" 21. Returned from the mill. 

44 Read the 4 History of Rome.' 

44 Hunted deer. 

44 Nov. 13. Rain. Only once before had rain 
enough to soak through in five months. 

44 Went to the miller's to read Channing. Read 
at the meeting Channing on 4 Self-denial'.' 

44 Unwell, so wrote temperance address. 

44 Temperance meeting ; delivered my address. 

44 Read 4 Statement of Reasons.' Circulated 
subscription-paper for a school. Mended boots. 

44 1839, Jan. 19. Hunted panther. 

44 Sat on jury. 

44 Began to distribute tracts. Helped to make 
a post-office. 

44 Wrote a temperance address. 
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" May 12. Attended Unitarian meeting in 
Chicago. 

" Read * Bancroft's Sermons.' 

" June 29. Agreed to deliver an oration. 

" July 4th. Delivered my oration. 

" July 7th. Attended meeting in Chicago, and 
became acquainted with Mr. Hosiner, Mrs. 
Clarke, and Mrs. Gale. 

" 13. Got my oration published, and paid for. 

" 14. Attended Mr. Hosmer's meeting again. 

" Read Home. 

" Arranged my minerals. 

" Distributed oration. 

" Made a coffin. 

"Oct. 20. Wrote a sermon from Matt. vi. 
9, 27. * 

" Wrote another sermon. 

" Read Locke. Examined the school-teacher. 

" Wrote a sermon. 

" 1840, Jan. 4*A. Preached at McHenry. 

" Feb. 1. Wrote a funeral sermon. 

u 9. Preached at Geneva. 

" 25. Preached at Geneva. 

" Read Norton on the Trinity. 

" Made soap. 
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" Boiled sugar. 

" Wrote a sermon on the Aim of Life. 
" April 5. Preached at Geneva. 
" May 25. Started for New England, to attend 
the Divinity School in Cambridge." 

These extracts need no comment ; they speak 
for themselves. I have printed them as they 
stand in the journal, because it seems most 
natural to let the words tell their own tale in 
.their own way. What more there is to tell 
about this period, must be stated as briefly as 
possible. The letters reveal nothing more than 
is revealed in the journal, except the exceeding 
love that continually filled the heart of the writer 
for the friends and kinsmen he had left in Ver- 
mont, and brief hints of the struggles through 
which he had to pass, before it became clear to 
himself, and those most interested in his move- 
ments, that he must give his heart utterly to the 
doctrine of the one God, our Father, and make 
his open profession in harmony with his inward 
faith ; and then that he must give up every plan 
he had projected so far, on the ground that he was 
to be a farmer, and give up the farm itself, with 

4 
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its cherished independence, because he was "sep- 
arated into the gospel of God." 

Two things beside the tendency in his own 
nature, and what naturally came of it, such as 
going to Miller's to read Ohanning " quickened 
this movement." The Fourth of July oration 
delivered to his own friends, and neighbors on 
the Desplaine, turned out to be more than his 
hearers had expected. Instead of reciting the com- 
fortable old doctrine common to the occasion, that 
there was no such freedom, or virtue, or valor as^ 
ours on the earth, the young man got a hard gripe 
on slavery, held it up in the face of the July 
sun, just as it was, went on to show that such a 
virtue as that was filthy rags, and that the only 
valor worth the name was that which dared say 
so, and take open ground against the old rank 
lie. The consequence came instantly. Mr. 
Oonant was denounced, reviled, and invited 
to eat his words. Instead of doing that, he 
went to Chicago, and got the oration printed 
at his own expense, sent it flying, broadcast, 
over the settlement, and so became known at 
once as one of the champions for freedom in 
that part of the country. But before this, as 
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the journal tells us, he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Clarke, the mother of Rev. James F. 
Clarke, in her day the greatest missionary of our 
faith, in the West, among women. In a most 
interesting letter, written a few months before 
her death, Mrs. Clarke says, — 

" I remember Mr. Conant, how he came into my 
son's store to make some purchases, and while 
standing at the counter, took up the ( Western 
Messenger/ was so interested in it that he forgot 
everything besides until he had read it through 
and then asked my son to lend him all that he 
could spare to take home. After this, when Dr. 
Hosmer came up from Buffalo to preach for us, 
Mr. Conant came in to hear him. I saw his face 
as I went in to meeting, and it seemed illuminat- 
ed with the feelings that filled his heart ; I intro* 
duced him to the preacher after service, and the re- 
sult was that Dr. Hosmer advised him to go East 
and study for the ministry, offered to write to Dr. 
Ware about receiving him, and to the Unitarian 
Association to help him. ( No,' said the young 
man, ( I thank you, but I had rather not begin by 
begging. I will sell my crops, take orders for 
payment on Vermont, and then take my wife and 
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two children to live there with their folks, while 
I am studying in Cambridge.' 

" From that time he began to prepare for his 
new life, rose very early every morning and 
studied till it was time to begin work on his farm, 
and whenever, besides, he could get a spare 
moment, and then in the spring he sold his crops, 
and started with his family for Vermont. But 
when he arrived there, he could not get his 
checks cashed, and so feared that, after all, he 
would be compelled to give up his plan. He 
wrote me about his trouble, and that he was de- 
termined to go to Oambridge, see Dr. Ware, and 
lay the matter before him. He lost his way in 
going, and began to feel that it could not be the 
divine intention he should study for the ministry. 
He arrived at last, however, and began to tell 
the Doctor why it was now impossible he should 
come to school, as he had no money; but the 
Doctor said, 6 1 have a letter for you, perhaps 
that may help you.' On opening the letter, it 
was found to contain an enclosure of fifty dollars 
from a gentleman who had heard of Mr. Conant's 
efforts to get an education, together with the 
assurance that more should be forthcoming if 
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needed, and thus the way opened at once to his 
entrance on the course of study." 

And then Dr. Hosmer also writes how he rec- 
ollects preaching in Chicago, — the introduction 
of the bright, earnest young farmer, the interest- 
ing talk they had, how he felt that here was one 
called to be an apostle, and said so, with what 
result I have already related. But instead of 
arguing the point of independence, he let Mr. 
Conant take his own course about the crops, 
went home and told his story to one who never 
could be indifferent to any noble endeavor, great- 
hearted Mr. Huidekoper, of Meadville. The re- 
sponse was the letter waiting with Dr. Ware, 
and others to follow in a generous succession. 
From Miss Shippen, also, and Mrs. Clarke, and 
from other friends, as they heard of the luckless 
Vermont bills, there came ready and effectual 
help, filling the heart of the young student so 
full of joyful and grateful surprise, that, whereas 
he had never let his disappointment rob him of 
an hour's sleep, he suddenly found that now he 
could not sleep for gladness, but lay awake all 
night thinking of all the good fortune that had 
befallen him, until the sun rose, and it was time 
to begin his morning lessons. 
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From the " Western Messenger." 

Dksplaixib River, Oook Oo., III., 
Feb. 24, 1839. 

Dear Brother Clarke, — Please accept this 
cordial salutation of a.lover of truth, a frieud of 
spiritual freedom and rational Christianity, one 
among the hundreds of those that hail the " Mes- 
senger " as the bearer of glad tidings, diffusing 
the light of truth, the blessings of spiritual life, 
and the joys of rational religion wherever* it cir- 
culates. The intelligence of success in your 
arduous labors will doubtless afford you some 
satisfaction and encouragement. And I there- 
fore not only feel it to be a duty, but a privilege, 
to give you a short account of the doings of the 
" Messenger " here. 

The first time I ever saw the " Messenger " was 
in June, 1837, at the store of W. H. and H. F. 
Clarke, in Chicago. The name of Unitarian 
and Deist, or Infidel, were at that time very near 
synonymous with me, but on examination, I 
discovered something so liberal, free-ininded, and 
rational in the work that, notwithstanding its 
bad name, I subscribed for it for one year, and 
paid for one volume of the back numbers. The 
systems of orthodoxy, in which I was instructed 
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hi childhood, I rejected soon after I began to 
think for myself as contrary to reason and the 
Bible, and repugnant to the best feelings of hu- 
manity. The doctrine of ultra-Universalism was 
too gross and inconsistent for belief, and I adopt- 
ed, as the most rational theory, the doctrine of 
universal restoration. I had frequently been de- 
nounced as a heretic, and for that reason had 
less dread of bad names. I resolved fearlessly, 
though carefully, to examine the subject, and 
follow Truth whether she lead through good or 
bad report. I soon became convinced that the 
bad name properly belonged to me, most of 
the views coinciding exactly with my own; 
and many subjects, which were before dark and 
mysterious, were rendered perfectly clear and 
consistent. My father, who lives near me, 
seemed to feel some anxiety lest 1 should be led 
into worse error. He had been tried for her- 
esy, by an orthodox council in Vermont, because 
he renounced creeds and confessions of faith, and 
adopted some of the sentiments of A. Campbell, of 
Virginia. He had broken the shackles of sectari- 
anism, and was willing to read and examine. I 
lent him the " Messenger ; " he has examined, and 
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truth has triumphed. Though he has not yet 
in a public manner avowed himself a Unitarian, 
yet in conversation with friends he frequently 
and fearlessly advocates the doctrine. Since I 
embraced the sentiment, I have been furnished 
by a Unitarian friend, who has a large library, 
with the discourses of Ohanuing and Ware, and 
some of the writings of Bernard and Jason Whit- 
man, of Gardner, Priestly, Dewey, and others, 
and a few tracts which I have distributed among 
those who are inclined to read and examine. 

At a meeting established by the Methodists in 
the neighborhood, I have, in the absence of the 
preachers, read several of Ohanning's discourses, 
and they have generally been well received, and 
in some instances were much admired. The 
preachers seem much afraid of Uuitarianism, and 
say many things against it containing more bit- 
terness than truth. I have lent and circulated 
the " Messenger " somewhat, with the hope of add- 
ing to your list of subscribers ; but I do not know 
that it has procured any new ones yet. One or 
two individuals have said they would like to sub- 
scribe for it, and I have directed them to your 
brothers in Chicago. I should circulate it more, 
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wore it not that I wish to preserve the volume 
for binding. What few tracts I have are not idle. 
I ride around occasionally and exchange them, so 
as to have all read by ally and I feel confident 
that the good seed will not be lost. If no more, 
it will do something to remove prejudice, and 
counteract the influence of bad report. The 
spirit of the time is far in advance of the spirit of 
orthodoxy. The liberal, purifying, elevating 
views of a rational Christianity are called for 
from every quarter. Am I mistaken ? Is it the 
dream of enthusiasm, or has a brighter day 
dawned upon the world? The effulgence of 
truth seems to glow with a sublime. and immor- 
tal lustre ; it is reflected from the spirit of a 
Channing, a Whitman, a Brownson, a Dewey, 
an Emerson, a Cranch, and a long list of kindred 
minds, who seem to be looking for something 
more spiritual, pure, and elevated than has ever 
yet been claimed for humanity. The rights of 
the soul, freedom of opinion, freedom of thought, 
and freedom of investigation are asserted, and 
the cry is Onward ! That this movement will not 
only be onward but upward is the glad hope of 
many who are watching the course of events 
with the most intense anxiety. 
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I fear I have already trespassed too much on 
your time and patience, but I wish to communi- 
cate one idea which I do not recollect to have 
seen published, though it may be a familiar one 
to you. The advocates of vicarious sacrifice 
contend that the doctrine is necessary for the vin- 
dication of the divine character. God (say they) 
has made and proclaimed a law, and guarded it 
by sufficient penalties, and there is no way to 
maintain the honor of that law, but by the in- 
fliction of the penalty, either on the transgressor 
or a substitute. The idea which I would present 
is that the repentance and reformation of the 
transgressor is per se a sufficient vindication of 
the divine character. Man, by transgression, has 
said that the law watf not good ; but by repent- 
ance and reformation, he acknowledges his er- 
ror. Can the infliction of the penalty in such 
case add anything to the honor of the lawgiver ? 
The same individual who said the law was not 
good, when he becomes enlightened, declares that 
it is good. Can he do anything more, or will 
the infliction of the penalty add anything to the 
force of the acknowledgment, or brighten the 
evidence of the goodness and justice of the law- 
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giver before the rational intelligence of the uni- 
verse ? 

If you can make use of any part of my letter, 
for the advancement of the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity, you are perfectly welcome to do it. 
Though a private, inexperienced, and, you will 
perceive, uneducated individual, my name and 
influence, however humble, belong to the cause 
of truth and rightcousnoss, and shall gladly bo 
devoted to the best interests of men. The " Mes- 
senger " has made me acquainted with some of the 
master spirits of the age ; and though there is so 
great a disparity of intellect, the contact of mind 
has awakened sympathies which lead onward to 
the same noble purpose of action. I feel an in- 
terest in the cause for which they act, and would 
rejoice to do something for its advancement. 
May the blessings of Him who guides the desti- 
nies of the moral universe rest on their labor, 
aud may you have the happiness to see the cause 
of truth triumph in every quarter, and your la- 
bors blessed abundantly. 

Yours, in Christian love and fellowship, 

A. H. 0. 



IV. 

STUDENT. 

" 1840, June 25. Commenced study under the 
direction of Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., and took 
room No. 40, Divinity Hall. Attended Ware's 
evening discussion. 

"July 4. Attended the celebration in Boston, 
and visited Bunker Hill. 

"Sunday, Aug. 9. United with Mr. Gray's 
church in Bulfinch Street. 

"Dec. 7. Received for sawing wood three 
dollars. 

44 1841, May 19. Read a report before the 
Philanthropic Society of the Divinity School on 
Western Missions. 

"June 8. Was approved by the Cambridge 
Association as a minister of the gospel. 

"June 27. Received ordination as an evangel- 
ist in Boston. 

44 Prom H. J. Huidekoper fifty dollars to 
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purchase books, and from the Divinity School 
the works of Dugald Stewart. 

"June 29. Left Cambridge. 

"July 23. Reached Chicago." 

This is the entire journal of the year at Cam- 
bridge as a student. Other notices of the time 
are not numerous, for a great body of closely- 
written notes of lectures and other college work 
of that sort, still remaining, must have taken 
up whatever time he had to spare ; after the 
direct book-work for the day was done. In- 
deed, this appears from the few letters that still 
exist of this year. Informing his wife, to whom 
of course the first is written, that he had procured 
paper of the very largest size, so that he might 
be able to write a great deal for one postage, he 
writes his letter over and across, close and com- 
pacted, in about a week from the time he begins 
with " Dearest," telling here and there, as he 
goes on, how tired he is to-night, or how late it 
is ; but then how writing a bit more will refresh 
him better thau his sleep. 

It is evident that the year altogether was one 
of the very pleasantest in his whole life. It intro- 
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duced the young farmer to a new world. Cam- 
bridge, always the central point of vitality in the 
brain of the country, was then, with the society 
that surrounded it, the glass of its good-breeding, 
because good manners in the best sense are al- 
ways nearest of kin to the good man. And Presi- 
dent Quincy, Henry Ware, and others like them, 
were then among the great men who noticed, 
welcomed, assisted, and opened their homes to 
him. Indeed, it is clear that the difference be- 
tween the ease and urbanity he noticed in the so- 
ciety he had entered, and what seemed so rustic 
and awkward in himself, came at last to oppress 
him. He speaks almost pathetically of the strug- 
gle he has to save himself from making bad blun- 
ders. I get the impression that he must have felt 
so constrained and awkward that the native dig- 
nity of Vermont and Illinois had but a very poor 
chance to show itself, and I heartily wish that 
some wise man could have guessed his secret, 
and then had the grace to say to him, u Young 
man, be yourself. You have in your own instinct 
to be a gentleman that which will do more for 
you than trying to copy what you see in others. 
Good-breeding is not to be learned from 'The 
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Whole Art of Politeness/ and is not being like 
another well-bred man ; but it is in the simple 
and sincere manliness you brought with you 
from the prairie, and the courtesy you always 
observed, without trying, toward your wife." 

But in other ways, the society about him was 
full of power to help him. He rushed to hear 
the great preachers of the era ; and tells how 
" To-day I heard Mr. Putman ; he preached one 
of the very best sermons I ever heard in my 
life." Then again, "I have been to hear Dr. 
Beecher ; there must have been a thousand peo- 
ple present. I could agree heartily with the most 
of what he said ; he is rather a hard-featured 
old fellow, * awful powerful,' as the Hoosiers say, 
and I thought if his pulpit cushions are not well 
stuffed, I should not like to lend him my fists to 
preach with." And then again, " I have attended 
Mr. Gannett's Lectures on the Doctrines. I sup- 
pose, taken altogether, they are the best things 
of the sort ever delivered on our side. They 
have created a wonderful excitement in Boston. 
The orthodox are thoroughly aroused by them, 
have got out their old creed in its most hideous 
form, and are trying to make the people swallow 
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it ; but they might as well try to make any man 
who has had the good fortune to hear these lec- 
tures swallow a chestnut burr. The lecturer has 
only a few notes, to which he will refer now and 
then ; but the lectures are given otherwise ex- 
tempore, whilst the speaker is pacing up and 
down the platform, and the hearers are all on 
fire with his eloquence. Each lecture occupies 
about two hours in the delivery." 

And then he would not be a mere listener, but 
together with a fellow-student (Mr. Osgood), with 
whom he became very intimate, went to the House 
of Correction and prayed and labored with the 
inmates, whenever there. was opportunity; pre- 
pared and read his address on Western Missions ; 
gave addresses on Temperance here and there, 
and got some chances to preach beside in the 
churches. 

Still another way opened to him. One day, 
soon after his commencement at Cambridge, a 
fellow-student carried him off to see a lady he was 
in the habit of visiting once a week, at least, for 
his own sake and for hers. She had been confined 
to her bed nine years ; had no father, mother, or 
kinsman living; was entirely dependent on a 
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goodness that had never failed in those about 
her, but was so bright, cheerful, and well-in- 
formed as to the newest and freshest things in 
literature and life, kept up so wide a corre- 
spondence, and was altogether of so fine a nature, 
that it was a wonder to see and hear her. 
" There was no c pious resignation,' or submis- 
sion about her," the young student says ; " she 
does not seem aware that there is room for such 
things in a life so blessed as hers has been. 
From where she is laid, she can see the trees and 
spires, and wheifc she is not working at some 
small present for the friends who have been so 
good to her, she is reading, writing, or watching 
the world. The first two years, she says, were 
much longer than the whole seven that have 
come after; now she is as happy as the day is 
long." 

The friend who carried Mr. Conant to this 
secluded " Salem " was about leaving Cambridge, 
and asked him to take his place. It was a most 
welcome request, and he gladly promised to go, 
with his shred of choice reading and ripple of 
pleasant talk, once a week, at least, to Miss Her- 
sey's chamber. With how much blessing to him- 
5 
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self only those who, like the writer of this me- 
moir, have just such a privilege included in their 
round of pastoral or other duties can guess. 

In the home of Miss Sarah Clarke, then planted 
near by, Mr. Oonant was, also, always welcome, 
and he touches, here and there, in his letters, on 
bright minutes he had been spending looking at 
the pictures or talking ; and here and there, we 
have hints how. the simple observation of the 
good manners and grace there seemed to undo 
some awkward twist in himself, and make him 
feel wholly at ease and quiet. And all this, with 
rambles in the company of Student Osgood, and 
long talks of what they meant to do when once 
they were fairly launched on the great enter- 
prise for which they were preparing, with 
glimpses at the sights of Boston, — among which 
sights were the steamer "Britannia," the first 
that ever crossed the Atlantic, and the great 
Whig procession, when a shoe came from Lynn 
with seventeen men in it, — this is what one 
gathers by glances along the student year. 

Of the studies themselves, he writes one thing 
well worth reading. In a letter to Mrs. Co- 
nant, dated Nov. 10, 1840, he says, "I have 
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commenced the study of Greek. Do not be 
frightened; I shall not stay here any longer 
on that account. I only intend to lay a sort of 
foundation on which I may build hereafter. I 
do not mean to let it hinder any other study, 
and only take it as a change to rest my mind. 
My fellow-students assist me in it, and the op- 
portunity is one I shall never have again ; and 
as it is generally thought to be of so much im- 
portance for a minister to be able to read the 
New Testament in the original, perhaps I shall 
not regret the pains taken to learn it. Still, I 
have always been opposed to the study of these 
languages as a general thing. It is well for a 
few, who have the time to spare, to become 
thoroughly master of them, but to make the dead 
language an essential part of a general education, 
I have always considered to be a piece of folly 
and a waste of time. And were it not for the 
general opinion and prejudice of society, per- 
haps I should not have commenced the study 
at all ; as it is, I shall keep it, like a dog under 
the table, to pick up the crumbs of time that 
might otherwise be lost." 
It was heresy then to say this, but it was 
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prophecy, too, as is most heresy, and men of no 
mean repute are now repeating what was said so 
well twenty-five years ago by this farmer from 
the West. But it was hard work all through. 
" If Professor Ware did not encourage me to be- 
lieve that I am doing very well," he writes, "I 
should be ready to give up in despair. It is so 
hard to teach an old dog new tricks." But, as 
we have seen by the journal, the year came to an 
end at last. The masters were satisfied and the 
longing of his soul was fulfilled in his ordination 
to the work of an evangelist. 

Cambridge, Sept 28, 1840. 

Mb. Scotto Clarke, — 

Dear Sir : Judging from the kind sympathy 
which you have manifested toward me, and the 
interest you have appeared to feel in the cause 
in which I am engaged, I suppose that a line 
from me at any convenient opportunity will not 
be wholly unacceptable. Your favor by Mr. 
Wilson was duly received, and I was very happy 
to hear that you had gained your health. I have 
seen Mr. J. F. Clarke since his return to Boston, 
and am very glad to hear of your religious pros- 
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perity, both in Geneva and in Chicago. It gives 
me the greatest pleasure to hear of the successful 
labors of others, in advancing the cause of ration- 
al religion, though I cannot yet lend the helping 
hand which I hope soon to be able to extend. 
My present prospects are very favorable, and I 
have little doubt but that I shall be able to re- 
main a year. Mr. Ware speaks very favorably of 
my improvement, else I should bo almost discour- 
aged. I fear I shall not be able to meet the ex- 
pectations which my kind friends and benefactors 
have formed of my ability for usefulness ; but 
as I have enlisted, I have only to press on and 
do the best I can. I feel a deep interest in the 
work, and if I can do anything effectual, I shall 
feel that I have not lived in vain. I am engaged 
as teacher in two Sunday-schools, where I wish 
to be a learner as well as teacher. I expect to 
visit my wife and friends in Vermont next month, 
and shall endeavor to say a few words to the peo- 
ple of my native town and vicinity on the sub- 
ject of rational religion, as they have expressed 
a wish to have me preach to them while there. 
Mr. Harrington was ordained last evening at Fed- 
eral Street Church, sermon by Mr. Putnam, ordain- 
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ing prayer by Dr. Ware ; but of these things Mr. 
Patten will inform you. I regret that I have not 
seen him yet, and I fear I shall not see him be- 
fore he returns. Mr. Wilson is to hand him this 
letter. Give my best respects to your much es- 
teemed family, to Mr. Buckingham, Esquire Mil- 
ler, and all interested ; also express my sorrow 
for Mr. Buckingham's unfortunate sickness since 
his return, and believe me ever, sincerely yours, 

Augustus H. Conant. 

(Tohis W\fe.) 

Oakbbidgb, March 29, 1841. 

Dearest : I have this afternoon received your 
kind letter, for which I have been watching the 
post-office more than a week. Perhaps I ought 
not to leave my study to write immediately, but 
I can hardly deny myself the privilege, after 
waiting so long. Though I have much to do, I 
cannot help thinking of you a great deal. I see 
nothing new or delightful without thinking in- 
stantly how glad I should be to have you present 
to share my happiness. When I walk out early 
in the morning, and climb the hills and look 
abroad over the beautiful scenery, and see the 
first rays of the rising sun reflected from the 
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glittering spires, that may be seen in every direc- 
tion, pointing to heaven, I think of the delight 
you would feel to stand by me and survey the 
glorious scene ; and while the heart is so full of 
gratitude, and its offering of praise is ascending 
to Him who made all that is bright and beautiful, 
a prayer for the loved ones far away mingles 
with the morning songs, and a feeling of humble 
trust comes over the soul in connection with the 
thought that the same hand that unseals the eye- 
lids of the morning on the Atlantic shores lifts 
its fair light upon the distant prairies of the 
West. The same kind Father that supplies my 
wants and guards my life watches over those 
who are dearest to my heart, and they are safe 
with him. It is a joyful service to worship God 
and offer to him the gratitude of a devout heart 
in his own fair temple when the breath of the 
morning arises, and from the flowers of spring 
the song of birds like choral symphonies from 
every valley and hill. It is not that nature is 
not beautiful, or that God is not good that we do 
not at all times delight in worship. It is because 
low aims and desires, unholy passions, selfishness, 
and sin darken the mind and hinder the holy 
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communion of the soul with truth and virtue. 
Oh if we could always keep our hearts pure, 
then would the light of a holy and heavenly joy 
ever fill our souls ! " Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God." Let us strive to 
become pure in heart, to make ourselves what we 
profess to be ; and we shall then best secure 
the enjoyments which life can afford. If we can 
strengthen each other in spiritual things, then 
truly our union will be a happy one. 

Tuesday Evenings 80JA. I have just re- 
turned from a pleasant walk with my friend, 
Mr. Osgood, and were it not that my heart is 
with you, I suppose I should spend the evening 
with him or some other of my fellow-students. 
But in the midst of pleasant society, which I can 
enjoy but a few months more, I still think of you 
as my dearest earthly friend, and look anxiously 
forward to the time when you will share my 
walks and visit these scenes which are so familiar 
to me, and which are fixing a strong hold in my 
affections. Not that I am likely to become so 
much attached to Cambridge as to forget our 
Western home ; but it is a delightful place, and I 
find so many kind friends that I look forward to 
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the time of leaving with pain as well as pleasure. 
The agreeable associations which I have already 
formed cannot be broken off without regret ; yet 
when I look westward, I long to return to my 
friends and the scenes of my labor, the field of 
my future toil and I hope usefulness. If I could 
have you and our little ones, and father and 
mother here, I should not want to leave my studies 
under two or three years. But I feel that in the 
present situation I should not be justified in re- 
maining longer than the close of the present year. 
I have received a letter from Mr. Hosmer since 
my return, inquiring about my success, whether 
I wished to stay longer, etc. He expects to visit 
here in May or June to get the " pores of his 
spirit filled," as he says, " and see once more his 
native hills." I have to-day seen Mr. Nightingale, 
who, you will remember, preached in Chicago. 
Mr. Stone, who has been preaching in Wisconsin, 
is also in Cambridge. I am glad to learn that 
you find some time to study ; I wish you could 
have more, and more books also, but perhaps you 
have as many books as you can get along with. 
I feel sorry for those who are so much afraid of 
Unitarianism ; they must feel so bad to witness its 
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spread ; but it will not do to shut up the truth 
and hide the light because people are afraid of it, 
and would rather remain in error than be con- 
vinced contrary to their old prejudices. While I 
was in Vermont, I became more than ever con- 
vinced that. Unitarianism was finding its way 
into the orthodox churches without their know- 
ing it. There are so many cracks through the old 
walls of sectarianism that the light will shine in, 
and though some will choose to remain within as 
long as possible, and endeavor to stop the cracks 
with untempered mortar, it will not answer a 
great while. Calvinism has had its day, it was 
good in its place, but it belongs to a darker age, 
and cannot last forever. It is fast crumbling 
away, and will soon be reckoned among the errors 
of the past, the things that were, but are not. 
The hope that we may do something to spread 
the light of a purer and more rational and liberal 
faith, is sufficient to cheer us onward, and sustain 
us under the few trials we are called to endure. 
Wo know not how much we may accomplish if we 
$re faithful, sincere, and true to our trust. If 
we improve the talents committed to us, they will 
be doubled, and our reward will be in proportion 
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to our faithfulness. How trifling will all the sac- 
rifices which we make for religion appear to us 
when this world is fading from our view. 

How rich and glorious the reward of all our 
toils for truth and holiness ! " Soon," as you say, 
44 the places that now know us will know us no 
more forever." But not one good desire or holy 
purpose of our life will be forgotten by our 
heavenly Father. The sincere endeavor, how- 
ever feeble, will meet his approval, and the most 
trifling service, performed through a sense of 
duty to him, will receive his merciful acceptance. 
A cup of cold water, given as a manifestation of 
love to Christ's followers, will in no wise lose its 
reward. Let us, then, not complain of our sac- 
rifices for the cause in which we are engaged. 
What are they to the sufferings of the martyrs 
of old ? We love each other, but this very affec- 
tion is the gift of our Father in heaven ; we love 
our children, but they, too, are his gifts, and so 
aj"e all the joys of life. Read the little tract I 
sent you of the slave mother, and contrast her 
lot with what you enjoy, and perhaps you will be 
ready to inquire, What shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits? Truly we have cause of 
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thankfulness, and when I think of my own sin- 
fulness and neglect of duty, how little of true 
devotion and sincerity of soul I possess, in con- 
trast with what I enjoy, I am filled with aston- 
ishment. Goodness and mercy have followed me 
all my days, and my unworthiness has not pre- 
vented the constant succession of favors. How 
illy have I deserved to occupy the high and holy 
station which I fill ! I tremble to think of it, and 
can only trust that goodness, which has raised 
me up, to keep me from falling. Father, save me 
from pride, from ambition, from self-seeking and 
hypocrisy, and make me worthy of the station I 
fill. 

Wednesday Morning, Zlst. I have a moment 
which I usually devote to religious reading, which 
I will steal for you. It is a beautiful morning, 
and the old wish that you were here to enjoy it 
with me comes home again to my heart. But I 
doubt not you are enjoying it as well as myself. 
Perhaps while I am writing, you are preparing 
to visit the " Sugar Bush " and get a drink of 
sugar water, or pluck the first flowers of spring. 
Little John calls for his cap, and capers about 
with high glee. Hurrah, for a walk with his 
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mamma ! And how he laughs and jumps and 
chatters and points at everything that pleases him ! 
Do not spoil him with indulgence, or neglect him 
because you are busy ; watch the first unfolding 
of his mind more closely than you would the 
opening rosebud. It is a germ of immortality, 
shelter it from the chilling blasts of hatred and 
selfishness, and let the mild atmosphere of mater- 
nal affection infuse a pure and generous life into 
every holy principle of truth and purity and love 
that lies concealed in the expanding soul ; let 
him not be poisoned with flattery, or roused by 
either excessive fondness or excessive severity. 
Of the latter, however, there is little danger. 
There is danger of governing too much, but it is 
less common than governing too little. Nover 
think you have little to do while you have the 
training of an immortal spirit. May God give 
us wisdom equal to our trust. 

Thursday Morning , April 1. How swiftly time 
flies ! It is already the first of April. One fourth 
of the term is already gone, and I feel as if I had 
scarcely done anything yet. I must be more 
diligent. Last evening I listened to a report on 
Temperance, before the Philanthropic Society of 
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the Divinity School. The report was followed by 
several resolutions, which called forth an animat- 
ed discussion on the wine question. There were 
several who plead for the use of wine, but their 
arguments were flimsy enough. It was some- 
time before I could get an opportunity to speak, 
and I became so much excited, that when the 
opportunity offered, I poured forth my senti- 
ments with an earnestness which I have never 
before manifested in this place. They must have 
thought that the Western spirit was up. I believe, 
however, that I did not say anything which, in 
my sober moments, I could not approve. I forgot 
everything but my subject, and perhaps spoke 
rather too loud some of the time ; on the whole, 
I think that the winebibbers felt that they had 
the worst side to defend, and will probably here- 
after take rather a different view of it. Dr. 
Ware is thorough-going in the cause, and related 
some anecdotes to show the evils of wine-drink- 
ing in Europe when he was there. I am very 
glad that you have quit tea-drinking. When we 
return to the West, we will set an example of cold- 
water principles, which will be consistent and 
worthy of imitation. . 
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As I was passing along Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, the other evening, I saw a large collection of 
human skulls placed before a window, samples of 
almost every race of the family of man. It was the 
den of a phrenologist. Besides all the real skulls, 
there were casts in plaster of heads of all kinds, 
and certificates from many learned men of the 
wonderful wisdom and skill of the gentleman 
who offered his services to the gentlemen and. 
ladies of Boston in the line of his profession for 
fifty cents a head. Phrenological books and 
charts for sale, etc. Well, I ventured in to see 
what was going on. There was just beyond a 
curtain, that was partially drawn aside, a gentle- 
man and lady, and near them the phrenologist 
himself, examining the head of a little girl. He 
soon finished his description of her mental de- 
velopment, and then the gentleman came forward 
and took his seat to have the wonderful propen- 
sities and powers of his physical, intellectual, and 
moral being disclosed. I called for a book and 
looked at it, listened, and peeped over it occasion- 
ally, to see what was going on. The chart of his 
cranium was soon made out, and then for the 
lady. But perhaps he would not like to. have 
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strangers present when the secret propensities of 
her refined nature were unfolded, " Sir," says 
the phrenologist, turning to me, " do you wish 
to have your head examined ? " as much as to 
say, " If you do not, you must leave the room, so 
as not to frighten the lady." I hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then answered in the affirmative. 
"And now," said I, taking my seat, u no flattery ; 
let out the whole secret, tell the worst." 

"Philoprogenitiveness enormous; you will be 
likely to ruin your children, a high sense of honor, 
combativeness large, will be likely to knock down 
a man if he treads on your toes. Benevolence 
full, will pick him up and ask his pardon the next 
minute ; a great reasoner, considerable 'mechan- 
ical skill, independent in opinion, fond of having 
your own way, great decision of character, and 
firmness of purpose. The highest regard for 
truth, parsimonious and saving, unalterable af- 
fection, enduring all things for love, but not like- 
ly to make a fool of yourself on account of the 
girls ; little solicitude about religious matters, 
small degree of faith, want of credulity, keen 
perception of the beautiful, correct power of ana- 
lyzing and criticisiug, without much deception, 
and not very witty," etc. 
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" Strange, what a character ! So fond of chil- 
dren! Ha, ha!" said I, "don't think I am more 
fond of my children than other men. True, I 
think a great deal of my wife, but never thought 
that I should spoil my children by indulgence ; 
hardly love them enough." 

"Perhaps it is manifested in fondness for 
domestic animals, — dogs or horses. Not at all ? 
Well, it is there, at any rate." So you must 
watch that I do not spoil the children when I re- 
turn. 

I am expecting a letter from Illinois soon, 
and when I write again, I shall be able to give 
you some news from there. My health is good, 
and all goes on pleasantly. Mr. Ware ex- 
pressed an ardent wish to see you, in Cam- 
bridge, which I hope will be gratified. I think 
it will be of more advantage to you than it 
would to walk on a Turkey carpet^ or glitter 
in diamonds the rest of your life. The improve- 
ment of the mind is of more consequence than 
outward display, and the opportunity which a 
few weeks in this vicinity will afford will repay 
the expense of the journey with a liberal interest. 
I hope you will write immediately, when you ro- 

6 
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ceive this, as practice makes perfect in every- 
thing. It affords me a double satisfaction to find 
that you are doing so much for the cultivation of 
your own powers, while you are making me hap- 
py by the account of what you are doing, how 
you enjoy yourself, etc. Give my love to all, 
without thinking that you can rob yourself. 
Your ever affectionate husband, 

Augustus H. Conant. 

Cambridge, June 7, 1841. 

Dear Sister, — I have been thinking that I 
should like in some way to give expression to a 
brother's love other than in words, and leave you 
something for a remembrance, though it would 
be but a trifle. I know of scarcely anything 
which I think more valuable than a well-selected 
family library ; and though my opportunity for 
reading has not been very great, I might be able 
to select a few books which would be valuable, 
both to you and your children, and a few books 
well read are always better than a great amount 
of trash. If, therefore, you will trust me to se- 
lect for you, I will make you welcome to my 
service, and to what is due me from Harris, pro- 
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Tided he can get the money, and send it to me in 
season to purchase the books before I leave here. 
The note amounts to twenty-seven dollars and 
sixty-eight cents ; and if he is disposed to add a 
few dollars so as to make up thirty dollars or 
more, I should have no objection. I expect my 
wife will start for Cambridge the 18th or 21st, 
and if you can send the money by her, it will be 
tlie best way ; but if you should fail of it, you may 
send it by mail, but not after the 24th, as it would 
be too late for me to attend to it. I need not say 
that if anything is done, it must be done quickly. 
My time is very much occupied ; I frequently do 
not get more than four hours' sleep out of the 
twenty-four. I have a vast deal to do here, and 
but a short time to do it. * Yesterday, I gave a 
Sunday-school address at Gambridgeport, heard 
two sermons, preached once myself at South Bos- 
ton, and attended church meeting in the evening ; 
and I say to you, what I should not like to say 
to others, that I have very good success in extent" 
pore speaking, and receive many expressions of 
commendation and encouragement from those 
in whom I have the greatest confidence. God 
has blessed me in everything; my hopes are 
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high. Pray for me, sistor, that I may be humble, 
true, and devout; that I may rise above selfish- 
ness and vain ambition, and seek to be mysolf 
the example of what I preach. 

My love to you, and all that are dear to you. 
In haste, your brother, > 

Augustus H. Conant. 



V. 

SECULAR BUT SACRED. 

The missionary efforts of tho faith which Mr. 
Conant was now ordained to preach in the West 
began in 1826 with the formation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

In April of that year, a man was sent West 
from this society, apparently to spy out the land, 
and then come back and report. Starting from 
Boston, he went by the way of Philadelphia to 
Harrisburg, where he found a society resolved 
on building a church; thence to Northumber- 
land, where he found a church, but wondered 
how the preacher could stay there, when he 
had talents that would support him hand- 
somely in New England. He went on then to 
Pittsburg, where he found a society stronger 
than that which gathers there now, after forty- 
two years. Westward from Pittsburg, he went 
into Ohio, where he found the " Christian" de- 
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nomination quite strong. He was attending one 
of their meetings, when a venerable preacher 
walked in, with his Bible and hymn-book nicely 
wrapped in a piece of deer skin, and gave the 
people a prayer an hour long and a sermon 
nearly three. Here our missionary distributed 
some tracts, as indeed he did wherever he went, 
if he thought they would be welcome. 

In Cincinnati, he found a number of persons of 
our faith anxious to start a church. In Louisville 
and at St. Louis, there was the same anxiety ; of 
the latter place he says, " A church here may in- 
clude some of the best citizens, if the right man 
will go there ; but should the preacher in his 
zeal hold meetings in the market-place, or under 
the shade of a tree, he will fail to do the good he 
might do with more prudence." 

After this, he visited and inspected the inter- 
esting social experiment at Harmony, and found 
the cornfields and vineyards overrun with weeds, 
the fine church turned into a workshop, and the 
socialists hard at work playing ball, while every- 
thing about the place gave signs of an impend- 
ing crisis. In another place he strayed into a 
prayer-meeting, in which one man was praying 
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and the rest shouting, laughing, groaning, and 
weeping, " until," he says, " deafened by their 
clamor, and disgusted with their worship, I had 
to get away." 

And 50 it came to pass, at last, that our mis- 
sionary arrived safe back again in Boston, after 
an absence of five months, in which he visited 
twelve States, and travelled fifteen hundred miles 
through all the pleasant summer days of 1826. 

But in the report from which I have drawn 
these notes, there is one very notable feature, 
perhaps unparalleled in missionary annals. In 
this long journey of five months, going through 
twelve States and eighty-eight counties, there is 
no mention made that this apostle in all that 
time preached a single sermon. It is a sad re- 
port to read. Nothing can exceed the decorum 
and good taste of everything the good man did. 
He never stood in the market-place nor under a 
spreading tree with his heart so full of the Word 
of Life that he must speak, whether the West 
would bear or forbear; but one of those shout- 
ing Methodists, at whose conduct he had felt 
such disgust, would have done it, though the re- 
sult had been a coat of tar and feathers ; and it 
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is equally curious to notice that when he made 
this report of his services, no man seems to have 
felt that he had not done his whole duty. 

Better things, however, were speedily to follow. 
Next year John Pierpont bore his great,, burning 
heart into Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri, pro- 
claiming the glad tidings, and societies were 
started in Louisville and Cincinnati. In 1834 
William G. Eliot went to St. Louis, and George 
W. Hosmer to Buffalo in 1836. In 1833 James 
Freeman Clarke went to Louisville, where, 
not content with preaching only, he started the 
" Western Messenger," a magazine still quite 
valuable for some of its papers, and curious, as 
the medium through which some of Emerson's 
finest poems first saw the light. . All these men 
also acted as missionaries to the country about 
their stations, and it was in one of these raids, as 
we have seen, that George W. Hosmer came to 
Chicago, where Mr. Conant heard him, and was 
led, thereby, into the way of life, went to Cam- 
bridge, and, returning at the end of a year, pre- 
pared to fall into lino with the devoted little band 
that, in this new country, were working the 
work of Him who sent them. 
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The centre of the work Mr. Conant was des- 
tined to do in the West was the then very small 
settlement of Geneva, on the Fox River. The 
leading men and women in the place were from 
New England, and among these were some from 
the West Church in Boston, who could not be 
satisfied with such preaching as was commonly 
heard in the new country ; they longed to hear 
once again the truth with which good Dr. Lowell 
had made them glad, just as a Scotsman longs to 
hear a skylark. 

Mr. Conant went there first to preach in 1839 
while still a farmer. The friends who heard 
him still remember his first appearance, and 
that they supposed he was a new settler 
come in to borrow a few bushels of corn, or 
to make a trade. It was a welcome surprise 
to find that he had come not to get bread from 
them, but to bring them the bread of life. 

He was quaintly dressed, they say, and did not 
promise much at the first glance. I suppose he 
was not a bit like Dr. Lowell, but when he had 
once preached to them, they felt it was all right, 
recognized the fine soul under the queer garb, 
made him welcome with all their hearts, and in- 
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vi ted him to come again ; and so, when he came 
back from Cambridge, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that he should be their minis- 
ter and settle among them for good. It was at 
once the need of the place and the wish of the 
man, however, that he should come as a mis- 
sionary not to Geneva only, but to the whole 
country round about ; that was what he,wanted 
to do, what his heart bounded at, for it was his 
meat and drink, and psalm and prayer, and faith 
and hope, that he might go far and wide, bearing 
the gospel of peace. 

Still in Geneva, where the work was to find its 
natural centre, there was hesitation, difficulty, 
and doubt. Mr. Conant began to preach there 
on the 1st of August, 1841,, but on the 8th 
of May, 1842, he writes, "We had our first 
meeting to-day, on the subject of forming a re- 
ligious society in Geneva, but there was a doubt 
as to whether the right time had come to begin, 
and a declaration of principles that had been 
circulated and signed by twenty persons was re- 
served for further consideration." A month 
after this, however, the new society was organized 
as the first Christian society of Geneva. Very 
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few were present at tlie meeting, and the prospect 
was still dubious, but there was life at the heart 
of the movement, and that is always the main 
thing, so Mr. Conant was chosen pastor ; Samuel 
Clarke and Scotto Clarke, assistant teachers ; 
James Sterling, Amasa White; and Jonas Carr, 
trustees ; Charles Patton, treasurer, and F. Whit- 
ing, secretary. 

Then it soon began to be clear that they must 
have a meeting-house. The school-house in 
which they met was a very poor place, not easy 
to come at, not easy to warm in winter, and to 
meet there was like flying with a broken wing. 
There has been a good deal said about churches 
in destitute places ; in one -sort of destitute 
place a church is just as sure to be built as birds' 
nests are, and that is where the destitution is felt 
by those who live there. It was felt in Geneva, 
and so the church was a foregone conclusion ; 
it was built in the hearts of the little band of 
worshippers first, and then the stone and lime 
and lumber followed, as the effect a cause. 

Miss Patton, a most devoted friend of the soci- 
ety, returning to Roxbury from a visit in the 
West, interested many friends there and in Boston 
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to help build a church in Geneva. They started 
a fair, at which a very handsome sum was real- 
ized and sent out. This, with what the society 
could give beside in money, materials, and labor, 
put up a church, which was opened in January, 
J 844, when Mr. Conant preached the sermon, 
Mr. Harrington, of Chicago, offered the prayer 
of dedication ; Eben Conant wrote an original 
hymn for it, and various Christian elders, with 
Arthur B. Fuller, then teaching school at Belvi- 
dere, took the rest of the service. From this 
time the cause in Geneva was sure of its footing. 
The Association in Boston gave generously to 
support the preacher, sent books and tracts with- 
out stint, had a warm regard always for the 
young church, and did for it all that was noble 
and good. 

The life of a minister is generally uneventful. 
It is sometimes identified with the most sublime, 
or awful, or romantic, or pathetic incidents ; it 
offers examples that are among the grandest the 
world has ever seen of human character ; it is 
able to point to those that are " foremost of the 
sons of light " among its most illustrious names, 
but for all that, the majority of those that follow 
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this calling must be content with a very quiet 
and commonplace obscurity. This, on the whole, 
is to be Mr. Con ant's lot during his ministry 
of sixteen years in Geneva. Devoted to his 
work with a singular and entirely unselfish devo- 
tion, and doing more hard work than most men 
do in it, his best claim to our regard lies first 
in the breadth and deepness of the sympathies, 
and then in the full-handed industry with which 
his work was done. 

He has left journals of these years in a great 
profusion. They are far too ample to be printed 
in this small volume, but I will give such parts 
of them as tell his story better than I could tell 
it, only drawing the lines he himself has drawn, 
by giving first, from one journal, what will show 
how his life went on in Geneva, while he held, as 
it were, the pioneer's axe in one hand and the 
Bible in the other, doing a man's work with both ; 
and then in another chapter some account of his 
work as a missionary : — 

" 1842, Jan. 7. Removed to Geneva. 
" Wrote on a sermon, and made a door. 
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u Repaired our room. Worked at a sermon. 
Doctored sore eyes. 

u Raised the house frame. 

u Cut and drew ice, and made curtain rods. 

" Made a plan of a sermon on the prodigal son, 
a pair of quilting frames, and an argument at the 
Lyceum against capital punishment. 

" Read Neander. Made a chair. 

u Worked on a sermon. Drew straw. 

" Worked on a sermon. Made a partition for 
the stable. 

" Worked on a sermon, and drew wood. Snow 
two feet deep. 

" Commenced a sermon, and worked in the 
woods. 

" Doctored sick horse. Gut wood. 

" Read Neander. Horse died. 

" Read Neander. Mended a pump. 

" Wrote on a sermon, read Neander, and made 
a wheelbarrow. 

" Read Bushnell. Drew out manure. 

" Began a sermon. Planted potatoes. 

" Wrote a sermon on Episcopacy. Built an 
ice-house. 
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" Bead the Methodist Discipline. Helped my 
wife to wash. 

" Planted potatoes. Wrote a sermon on Unita- 
rianism. 

" Worked on a sermon. Made benches for the 
school. 

" Finished sermon, and haying. 

" Wrote a sermon. Set out plum-trees. 

" Planned a sermon. Made a gravel walk. 

" Wrote at a sermon. Papered my study. 

" Wrote at a sermon. Planted seventy peach- 
trees. 

" Finished sermon. Made soap. 

" Wrote at a sermon. Made window-frames 
for Richard Moore. 

" Wrote sermon. Planted onions. 

"Planned a sermon. Made a bedstead for 
the cobbler. 

" 1849, 'Nov. 21. Went to Elgin with father, to 
build a cupola for the church. 

" 22. Worked at cupola. 

u 23. Raised cupola. 

" 24. Hung the bell. 

" 25. Preachod in the church. 

" 26. Finished the cupola, and went home. 
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" Wrote a sermon. Repaired a wagon. 
" Bead Milman. Planted raspberries. 
" Wrote a sermon. Plastered the cellar-floor. 
" Bead Macaulay. Made caudles. 
" 1850, Sept. 12. Railroad train came into 
Geneva for the first time." 

This is the plan of what may be called the 
journal of a working man. The record stretches 
from Jan. 1, 1842, to Dec. 6, 1853, and then 
ends. There would be no additional interest in 
printing the whole ; what is given here is a fair 
sample, and is far too characteristic of the man 
to be omitted, and I think we cannot afford to 
lose this revelation of the way in which all things 
worked together about the little parsonage when 
the parson could be at his post. Soap and ser- 
mons, the Methodist Discipline, and washing- 
day, Episcopacy and an ice-house, Macaulay 
and candles, Neander and a wheelbarrow, the 
study and the stable, a course of lectures on the 
sects, and a bedstead for the lame cobbler, — a 
journal like this is only possible of the life of a 
man as honest as he was, and in earnest, living on 
the frontier, and capable of turning his hand to 
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anything. There are, of course, many days in 
which the work done is altogether secular, when 
the man is out of doors hammering away at 
something from daylight till dark. Then he is 
whole days in the study with his books and at his 
desk. Now he is in the fields and woods, and then 
in the garden and the workshop. But what the 
journal never yields in these twelve years is a sin- 
gle line to tell of a single moment devoted to 
dismal speculations about the. universe, or to 
grumbling because things did not go as well as 
the writer expected. There is no sign of a blue 
Monday, or a feverish Saturday. I sit with this 
journal of days' works before me, written with 
the most abominable ink (home made, I guess), 
and there still seems to be a voice crying out of 
the homely old book to the recording angel, Write, 
for these things are faithful and true. They are 
better than the writer ever seems to guess ; the 
hand that is writing is only half conscious of 
what it writes about; the right hand does not 
know what the left hand doeth. 

One brief entry, for instance, is of a bedstead 

, made for the cobbler. There are other places 

in which this time-honored person figures in the 

7 
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same obscure way, and these lines are but the ci- 
phers of as noble and touching a thing as ever 
was done by a man in Mr. Conant's position. 
The cobbler was a cripple, and wofully helpless 
and poor, when he came to the place ; he could 
mend shoes if he had a room to live in, but he 
had no possibility of getting one. This minister 
of the gospel could not afford to go distracted 
about that, or to put the man off with a dollar 
and send him about his — starvation, so he built 
a place for him entirely with his own hands, 
furnished it in the same way, and started the 
old cripple on his way of life rejoicing. He 
got him all the wood he wanted, too, for the win- 
ter, sawed, split, and piled it for him, got in pro- 
vision for him, drove the wolf once for all from 
the door, and the result was the happiest cobbler 
in Kane County, with not a doubt in his heart for 
evermore about the truth of this liberal Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Conant held on to the man after 
that, until the angels got him. And this was 
but one instance of the endeavor he made con- 
stantly to grapple hand to hand and foot to foot 
with things about which most of us feel but little 
personal concern, because to this man at work 
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in Geneva, the simplest and most common duty 
touched at once his own heart, and the heart of 
the Christian faith. He was as quick to leap to 
the appeal of a crippled cobbler, and as strong 
to save him, as if the Master had come out of 
heaven to bid him do it, and had told him he 
should have for his deed an endless renown, and 
the praises of all the choirs of heaven. 



VI. 

MISSIONARY. 

The field stretching away from Geneva was 
ample enough for a host of missionaries, who 
should have no other work to do but go out and 
preach the gospel to every creature. 

But the chapter just read of the life of a work- 
ing man has told us something about what Mr. Oo- 
nant had to do in providing for his own household 
before he could begin to venture abroad at all. 
How he did go out, and what came of his apos- 
tolic journeys, his journal must again inform us, 
but, as in the previous chapter, only by its essence 
and spirit, by the extract, if it can be made, of 
his whole missionary life. Then the chapter that 
will follow this on the Preacher and Pastor will 
complete my record of his life at Geneva, and the 
whole will be clearer, I trust, done in this way 
than if I had made of the sixteen years just a 
chronological jumble. His whole life at Geneva 
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was a threefold cord which cannot be broken, but 
as the strands of it are so different in their na- 
ture, I have thought it would be most instructive 
to look at each strand separately, point out its 
quality, and then let the whole strong cable by 
which this man was so fastened to his fellow-men, 
and to God, abide in its simple and beautiful 
perfection. 

" 1841. Commenced preaching in Geneva on 
my return from Cambridge. From the 20th to 
the 28th made a journey to the North- West, 
preaching at Rockford, Oregon City, and Belvi- 
dere. 

" Oct. 14. Went to Joliet, preached four ser- 
mons, and visited the people. 

"Nov. 10. Preached at Blackberry. Met 
some " Christian " preachers there, and arranged 
with them to unite our labors. 

"Nov. 14. Went to Joliet, but met with only 
poor encouragement. 

"Nov. 21. Preached at Blackberry, where I 
baptized my wife and Fayette Churchill. 

"Dec. 24 to the end of the year. Went into 
Wisconsin Territory, preaching at Burlington, 
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Spring Prairie, Gardiner's Prairie, Rochester, 
and Montalana. 

"1842, Jan. 3. Attended Quarterly Confer- 
ence at Montalana. 
44 16. Preached at Rock Creek. 
"30. Preached at Batavia. Found groat 
prejudice about us there. 

"Feb. 26. Preached at St. Charles in the new 
Universalist meeting-house to a good audience. 

"April 3. Attended Christian Conference at 
Rhillbuck Creek. 

44 10. Preached at Sugar Grove. 
44 14 to 20. Went into Wisconsin, preaching as 
I found opportunity. 

"Aug. 1. One year since I returned from 
Cambridge. During the year I find I have trav- 
elled as a missionary 1,844 miles, distributed 
150 volumes of books and 1,000 tracts. 

44 Oct. 9. Preached for the first time at War- 
renville. The Baptist church there is the 
largest in the Western country, and includes 
most of the inhabitants of the village, very jeal- 
ous of Unitarianism, but some are anxious to 
hear. 
44 1843, Jan. 17. Lectured at Naperville on 
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the Evidences of Christianity, and the Causes of 
Modern Unbelief. 

"March 1. Lectured at Batavia on the Trini ty . 

" March 28 to April 5. Went into Wiscon- 
sin, preaching in Burlington, then in McHenry. 
Found great interest in our ideas. 

"April 30. Preached in Chicago. 

"May 14. Preached at Rock Creek, Sugar 
Grove, and Aurora. 

"July 1, 2, 3. Held general meeting at 
Geneva. Five elders of Christian body present. 
Baptized J. S. Wheeler in the Fox River, and ad- 
dressed the people from the water, on the nature 
and importance of the ordinance. Great interest 
felt. 

"Aug. 13. Preached in Chicago. 

44 13 to Sept. 3. Went North, preaching at 
Wheeling, Elgin, Dundee, Silver Creek, and 
other places. 

" Dec. 10 to 15. Attended general meeting 
at Joliet, lecturing on the Atonement, the Trin- 
ity, Practical Christianity, and Dec. 30 and 31 
attended general meeting at Warrenville. 

" 1844, April 2 to 16. Went into Wisconsin, 
preaching at Dundee, Solan, Little Prairie, Bur- 
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lington, Milwaukie, attending also the Christian 
Conference, where Brother Bristol was tried, 
found guilty of immorality, and turned out of 
the connection. 

"May 26. Attended a yearly meeting of the 
Disciples at Naperville, but found them full of 
prejudice against us. 

" June 9. Preached at Belvidere .on the Trin- 
ity, and on the Doctrine of Election. The Baptist 
minister thereupon began a course of lectures on 
Bible Doctrine, but then left that and went on 
to show that Unitarians are German Rationalists 
and infidels, denying the inspiration and author- 
ity of the Scriptures. He said the discourse of 
Theodore Parker at the ordination of Mr. Shack- 
ford in South Boston represented the sentiments 
of the Unitarian clergy in Boston in 1841 ! ! I re- 
plied, defending our views as well as I could, and, 
the result was that quite a number embraced 
them. 

"July 15 to Aug. 15. Went to St. Louis, 
Quincy, Warsaw, Burlington, Rock Island, and 
Galena. Mormonism and politics, I found were 
the great and absorbing topics, so that I did not 
got good attention. Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
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prophet, had just been killed by a mob. I visited 
Nauvoo, and spent three days with his family. " 

So runs the record of the missionary life of 
Mr. Oonant to the end. From about this time to 
June, 1845, he went regularly to Belvidere, and 
made that a second parish, but at last found that 
the distance was too great to permit him to go 
on with his pastorship there, so that the work 
had to be taken up by another man. After 
this, he went on a journey through the Rock 
River country, in which, at Como, he found ten 
Unitarian families. Then he preached regularly 
in Elgin for a long while, making that a second 
parish, — going also to Joliet, Belvidere, and 
many other places with his word of life and 
tracts and books. 

In Elgin, April 5, 1846, he organized a free 
Christian congregation of twenty members, in 
which every member is left to the free exercise of 
his own understanding and conscience. 

April 27th of this year he started for New 
England to attend the anniversaries, preaching 
on his way twice in New York on the Wants 
of the West. In New England, also, he preached 
in a number of places on the Wants of the West, 
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and received a great welcome. Collections were 
made, interest was aroused, his hands and his 
heart were full, and altogether he had a great 
time. 

Returning to the West by way of his old home 
in Brandon, he was able to preach there in the 
church good John Oonant had done so much to 
build up, and where the preacher himself had 
attended as a child, and as a young man had 
been admitted a member. It was a great day for 
him, as we may well believe. On the 27th of the 
month he was safe at home again. 

But soon after this the young apostle began 
to feel that there was a limit eveu to his endur- 
ance. Out in all weathers where as yet rail- 
roads were below the Eastern horizon, taking 
the pot-luck of the frontiers as to his food, and 
his chance as to sleeping, whenever he wandered 
away from the cosey parsonage in Geneva, with 
all the work of heart and brain which he had 
to do, and with a constant anxiety about some 
of his missionary stations, — all this at last 
broke him down, so that for a while he could only 
attend to his two widely separated parishes of 
Geneva and Elgin, regretting all the while that 
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lie could do but little more. Before the end of 
1847, however, he was at work as hard as ever, 
baptizing by immersion, or affusion, as the folks 
prefer, organizing in Oomo, preaching in Dixon, 
and Aurora, and distributing books and tracts 
everywhere. 

1843, on the 19th of January, he was able to 
open his new meeting-house in Elgin, toward 
which ho had given two hundred dollars of tho 
money raised in New England, when he was there, 
and Elgin rose to the dignity of providing him a 
" regular " salary of from one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to one hundred and fifty dol 
lars per annum for one service each Sunday. In 
the June of this year he was in Indiana, preaching 
and distributing books without stint. At Cole 
Creek . in this journey he met a Christian elder, 
James McKinney, who told him that he had the 
highest salary of any man of their denomination 
about there ; for whereas the rest did not aver- 
age more than twenty-five dollars a year, he had 
twenty-nine dollars and thirty-nine cents ! 

In the May of 1849 he went again to Boston, 
preaching and speaking on the Needs of the 
West at the anniversaries, collecting books and 
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money, also, wherever there was a chance. In 
this visit James Freeman Olarke, who had heard 
how Mr. Gonant, the winter before, had lost his 
horse, slipped into his hands the money to buy an- 
other. Gyrus Bartol bade him go into his library 
and take what books he wanted. Other friends 
remembered the wife and children. Everybody 
was glad to see and hear him, and on his way 
home, by way of Brandon once more, he preached 
in the town-hall on the sect everywhere spoken 
against, from which I fear good John Oonant's 
church had been refused him this time. Still 
when we remember how a sense of the courte- 
sies due to the place and the preacher acts on 
all preachers when they stand in another man's 
pulpit, we need not feel sorry that Mr. Conant, for 
once in his old town, could let the word have free 
course and be glorified. 

Jan. 3, 1850, he writes, "It is now the begin- 
ning of the last half of the nineteenth century. 
How much is to be done in this field of labor to 
which I am called ! I would be a more faithful 
and a better, that I may be a more useful man. 
my Father, help me." 

In 1850, 1 find Mr. Conant preaching regularly 
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at Geneva and Elgin, and beside that at a school- 
house on the prairie on his way between the two 
parishes, preaching beside this in St. Charles, 
Rock Rivjer Grove, and at other places, and dis- 
tributing his beloved books wherever he went. 

In 1851, in addition to his other work, he went 
to Meadville to commencement, to Detroit to Mr. 
Mumford's ordination, and to Chicago to preach 
for the Rev. Mr. Skinner, Universalist. He notes 
that there seems to be in this denomination a 
tendency to a catholic spirit which ought by all 
means to be met with sympathy on our part. 
Then there were ministers' meetings here and 
there, at which sermons were read and things said 
about the common faith and work that sent every- 
body home with a new glow of devotion. 

May 17, 1852, he went to Cincinnati, to help 
organize the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
met W. G. Eliot, A. B. Fuller, R. R. Shippen, 
T. J. Mumford, Rev. Mr. Boyer, of Connelton, 
Messrs. Hoywood and Harlowe, Livermore and 
Webster, DeLange and Clarke, Huidekoper and 
Hosmer, and a great number more belonging to 
the West, and Dr. Briggs, Dr. Lothrop, and Dr. 
Ellis, from Boston. 
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And so it would be very pleasant, if life was 
long enough, to read every word of these old 
journals down to the last entry. 

June 20, 1857, he tells us that for sixteen 
years, wanting three Sabbaths, lie has been 
preaching in Geneva, has formed many tender 
ties, but now feels that it is his duty to leave 
them. How the duty came to be clear to him, 
I must tell in another chapter. This is a very 
brief record of a duty done for the whole land 
about him. When St. Francis Xavier lay dying, his 
only cry was Amplius, Amplius, — Farther, farther 
yet, — as if the whole East was too small for him. 
This man, as he tells this story of his missionary 
labors, seems, as he is living through these years, 
always to be devoured by the same hunger for 
the conquest to God of the West. He would, had 
his power been equal to his zeal, have won it all. 
This record amply shows that he did what he 
could, desiring always to come to that noble con- 
summation of the good old hymn : — 

" My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at ouco to work and live." 



VII. 

PREACHER AND PASTOR. 

Evert wise minister gives the best he has, first, 
to his own congregation. Those that the Fa- 
ther has given him, and who have come to him, 
he can in ho wise cast out from the first place in 
his heart and mind. Sermons, sympathies, fore- 
thought, reflection, he garners and uses in that 
small corner of the field he has to care for. 
When it is otherwise, it is doubtful whether ho 
should have a corner. The people will only take 
chaff from their pastor when they know he has 
not wasted the wheat, or sold it in another mar- 
ket It is always hard for a flock to hunger 
and not be fed ; but if there be an undertone that 
seems to say, " You see I have nothing to-day that 
will feed you. I tried hard to get something, but 
failed, and while you hunger, I faint," there may 
be patience in the people to wait for better things, 
but only when they are sure the best that could be 
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has been done. I suppose Mr. Oonant guessed 
this at once, and so he made it the rule of his 
ministry that, whatever he might do beside, the 
best he had should be given first to Geneva. 
That was the Bethany where those lived lie loved 
best, where he rested, and was cared for by good 
hearts and ready hands. ,'lhe readers of this 
book are not, therefore, to imagine that the 
preacher and pastor was merely the shadow of 
the working man and missionary. This outside 
work was but the setting of the gem. • 

It is clear, also, that tho minister had the in- 
sight to perceive which of these offices of the 
pastor and preacher should take the greatest 
place. He did not believe that to be a good 
pastor is any excuse for being a poor preacher. 
The easy paths of pastoral gossip into which so 
many men are allured never attracted him away 
from the more trying and exhausting work of the 
study. He felt what we should all feci, that in the 
cure of souls the pastor, if he be wise and tender, 
may be a good nurse ; but the preacher, if he be 
strong and true, is a good physician. 

And so it was that, though Mr. Conant never 
grew to be what is called an eloquent or popular 
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preacher, because some peculiarities in manner 
and verier in a measure prevented that, no man 
ever tried harder than he did to be a strong and 
true preacher, so he was in the best sense a good 
preacher, growing better to the end. This makes 
the mere titles and subjects of his sermons a 
most interesting study. I feel, as I read them, 
as if I am witli him, watching how he lays 
out his work, and how he goes into it resolute, 
please God, to make it as good as possible. How 
he perceives that no mere hash of negations, with 
texts for salt and sarcasms for pepper, can ever 
bring men to feel the powers of the world to 
come. He must study to approve himself a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, and if 
he will not study, then sooner or later ashamed 
he must be. 

A great many of his sermons, therefore, as will 
be seen in what he says about ten years of his 
ministry, in the sermon annexed to this chapter, 
are the strongest and stoutest affirmations he can 
make of the Fatherhood and love and goodness 
and wisdom and power of God. 

Then there are numbers on the brotherhood of 
Jesus Christ and of men, of the worthiness of 

8 
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the worst for this brotherhood, of the final and 
certain salvation of all men, and the certainty 
that all things are now working together to that 
end. 

Earnest, strong, and tender sermons then 
come, on the curse and baleful blight of sin, on 
the beauty of and need for holiness, and all the 
great lines of personal conduct in its relation to 
the higher life. Then there are special courses 
of sermons and lectures on the relation of science 
to religion, on inspiration and many other as- 
pects of the Bible question, on the Sects and 
Churches of Christendom, their Nature and Uses, 
The Signs of the Times, The Manliness de- 
manded by the Times, and other courses demand- 
ing at once close reading, and that the preacher 
shall be wide awake to what is passing about him. 
He would touch, also, those # deep and awful or 
tender and high subjects that we all find we have 
to speak about, — The Nature of Evil and the 
Good of it, wherever Evil is not also Sin. Sleep 
and Death. Little Children taken into the Arms 
of Christ. Jesus weeping. Jesus washing Poet. 
The Cup of Cold Water. Paul kneeling 
with his Friends on the Sea-shore. Then 
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he would get close to the common things of 
our life, and light them up afresh, — when he 
preaches on The Duty of loving Money. The 
Need and Joy of Labor. The Use of Railroads 
to Religion. The Religion of Prompt Payment. 
The True Art of Living, and so on. Finally, 
there were sermons not a few on the themes that 
then tried the souls of men, and were the tests 
of the faithful preacher, above all others, — The 
Sin and Curse of Human Slavery. The Wick- 
edness of any Contempt for Humanity. Con- 
servatism and Christianity. Christian Democ- 
racy. Education. Intemperance. The Liquor 
Trade, and every other object and aspect of re- 
form. Mr. Conant grappled as well as he could 
with all these questions. The one cry of his 
heart from week to week seems to have been, 
What must I say on Sunday that my people need 
most to hear ? for that I must take for my sub- 
ject, and leave the rest to God. Then he said 
the thing that was in him with all his might, as 
one that must give an account for every idle 
word in the day of judgment; and that was his 
plan and endeavor as a preacher. 

As a pastor in Geneva, Mr. Conant can only 
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bo measured by what has been said already, and 
by what we know of the life of every minister 
who has his lot in a small country town. In 
such a town as Geneva especially, composed, as 
it was in those days, of healthy, hearty people, 
there is but little pastoral work to do. In the 
first ten years of his pastorate there were two 
deaths of adults in his society, and in that time 
he attended only five funerals of adults in the 
whole town, while the number of men, wo- 
men, and children at whose funerals he was 
present through the whole country was only 
thirty-eight. In this time he had fifty-six mar- 
riages. What school celebrations, lectures, ad- 
dresses, and other " public occasions " caught him 
up, and made him speak, I have no time or space 
to tell, but will close this chapter with what is 
better than anything I could say, from the pen of 
his old and fast friend and constant church-mem- 
ber, Judge Wilson, of Geneva, to whom I am 
indebted for many hints in the brief study I have 
made : — 

" There was something about Mr. Oonant that 
drew you irresistibly toward him. We never 
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thought of treating him as a pastor with any re- 
serve or ceremony. When he entered our houses, 
he seemed always as one of the family, from 
whom we would no more conceal anything than 
we would from any other member of the house- 
hold. He took the same interest in our domes- 
tic affairs as he did in his own, and so did we in 
his. 

" This made him a charming pastor. Our joys 
were his joys, and his were ours. He had, more- 
over, a habit of dropping in at any hour in the 
day, without the least ceremony, to tell something 
he had been reading, or consult about some new 
project, and these brief calls wero like sunbeams. 
There was such a combination of frankness, sym- 
pathy, and sincerity in his nature that it was im- 
possible for those who knew him well not to love 
him. If an unkind word escaped his lips, he 
never rested until he had made threefold repara- 
tion. In serious evils and trials, be was always 
observed to be undisturbed and patient. Failures 
and disappointments that would have discouraged 
most men only inspired our pastor with new en- 
ergy and zeal. Years after the most of his co- 
workers in the West had disappeared, he still 
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stood at his post faithfully, and kept right on 
working with all his heart." 

But the end of these pleasant, hard, earnest, 
joyful days in Geneva eame at last. I will not in- 
terfere with Mr. Conant's own account of the 
termination of his ministry as it is written in his 
journal. It is, in its brief way, a contribution to 
the history of the Christian Church of the time, 
and so reads to us a grave lesson we cannot af- 
ford to ignore. And then in the days that are 
opening for our country these records of stout 
and steadfast nonconformity will be gathered up 
as very precious things, to encourage men afresh 
to stand up for the right, though every tie and 
the heart-strings beside, be broken in the strife. 
The journal says, July 24, 1856, — 

" Attended the funeral of Brother S. N. Clarke, 
my Sunday-school superintendent, and my very 
intimate and dear friend. The loss to me and 
to the society in the death of Mr. Clarke is un- 
speakable. He was a model of manly and Chris- 
tian excellence, whose life was a benediction, and 
whose presence made earth more like heaven." 

And then June 20, 1857, this comes : — 
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44 Since the above record, I have passed through 
many trials as a Christian minister, some of the 
severest growing out of my preaching against 
slavery in opposition to the prejudices and wishes 
of a portion of the society. The disaffection lias 
been so great that the congregation has been 
considerably diminished, and my hopes of useful- 
ness in Geneva greatly reduced. Old and lead- 
iug members of the society have expressed so 
much dislike to anti-slavery preaching, and I be- 
came so much disheartened, that some three 
months ago I promised them if the condition of 
this society did not assume a more favorable as- 
pect in six mouths, I would resign my pulpit. 

" On the 10th instant, I received, quite unexpect- 
edly, a unanimous call to become pastor of the 
Unitarian society in Rockford, and have accepted 
the same, and expect to close my connection with 
this society the first Sunday in July. 

tk For sixteen years, wanting three Sabbaths, I 
have been preaching in Geneva, and have formed 
many tender ties. But it seems to me now a 
clear case of -duty to leave them, and most fer- 
vently do I commend them to the favor of God. ,, 
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July 20th, 1851, Mr. Gonant preached this 
sermon. I have felt it must be printed because 
it is the man's own modest summary, up to date, 
of what I have tried to tell of his work as preacher 
and pastor, and is the best possible supplement to 
a chapter that would be quite incomplete without 
it: — 

" Give an account of thy stewardship." — Luke xyl. 3. 

This afternoon completes my term of service 
as a Christian minister in this place for ten years. 
Such a period is no inconsiderable portion of 
human life. We can hardly look back without 
somp serious reflections upon its changing scenes 
and interesting events, or upon the manner in 
which we have been doing our work of life. 

It may be recollected by some who were here 
at the commencement of my ministry that I pro- 
posed ten years' labor here as an experiment by 
which I might judge of the prospect of accom- 
plishing a sufficient amount of good to justify 
my remaining longer. The declaration of such 
a purpose was made to remove an impression 
which prevailed that our efforts were transient, 
and would soon be abandoned. Through the 
permission and blessing of Divine Providence, the 
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purpose thus declared has been accomplished. 
The ten years have passed, — the experiment 
has been made, — the time for looking at our 
labor and its results has come. 

And I would now invito your attention, — 
I. To the religious condition of things at the 
time of my coming. 

II. To what have been the leading objects 
of my ministry. 

III. The methods. 

IV. The results. 

When I commenced preaching here after my 
return from Cambridge, there was no religious 
society in existence, and no regular public wor- 
ship was maintained in the village. 

Elder John Walworth had been preaching a 
part of the time the preceding year ; the Metho- ' 
dist ministers on the circuit had sometimes 
preached here, but for want of encouragement 
had abandoned the place; there had been also 
Episcopal and Presbyterian and Baptist preach- 
ing, and I was informed that there had been as 
many as ten unsuccessful attempts made by min- 
isters of one religious denomination or another to 
sustain worship or establish a society in the place. 
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The moral and religious reputation of the village 
was low ; intemperance, profanity, and disregard 
for the Sabbath were characteristic of Geneva in 
1841. 

There was one star of hope in this night of 
moral darkness ; it was the Geneva Sunday- 
school. 

A young man from Cambridge University had 
settled in the place, and engaged in the duties of 
the legal profession. Seeing the exposed moral 
condition of the children of the village, he en- 
gaged the assistance of a few friends and opened' 
a Sunday-school. Fearless of the ridicule that 
might be cast upon his enterprise, and faithful to 
his high convictions of duty, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, while no religious society existed, and 
no other worship was hold, he gathered his little 
company of children together to impart to them 
ideas of God and Christ and eternal life, and 
to endeavor to lead them into the paths of virtue 
and religion. On my first visit to Geneva in 
1840, I found him thus employed, but before my 
return from Cambridge and the commencement 
of my ministry here he had been called by the 
providence of God to a higher sphere, and his 
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Sunday-school was left to bo sustained by other 
hands and hearts. His dust hallows our burial- 
ground, and the name of Caleb A. Buckingham 
is and will be hallowed in the hearts of that 
band of teachers who were associated with him, 
and will in many others who knew him kindle 
emotions of reverence for moral worth, and grati- 
tude for the exhibition of a pure and cheerful 
and benevolent faith in a consistent life,' while 
our early history shall remain. The Sunday- 
school and the efforts put forth in establishing and 
sustaining it were the most hopeful appearances 
of moral and religious life and progress in the 
place. One thing there was to commend it to 
the consideration of a Christian minister, — there 
was great need of this hind of work. For my 
own encouragement, and as an indication that it 
might be my appropriate sphere of labor, the 
Sunday-school had been started and was sus- 
tained chiefly by those of the same denomina- 
tional faith. A few Unitarians were here, and 
they were anxious to have a minister, and will- 
ing to do what they could for his support. 

It was witli the expectation of labor under 
circumstances of difficulty and discouragement 
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that I came here, and I endeavored to prepare 
my mind in the outset to meet them, and, if such 
might be the will of God, to overcome them by 
patient and persevering effort. 

Prom this view of the religious condition of 
things at the time of my coming we will pass to 
consider the leading objects of my ministry. 

The principal ends I have kept in view have 
been the moral and religious reformation and 
improvement of the people, to promote intelli- 
gence and virtue, morality and piety, the exer- 
cise of Christian charity among those of different 
sects, and of peace and good-will in the neigh- 
borhood and family relations of life. While 
sincerely believing that our own religious views 
are best suited to produce the most exalted per- 
fection of character, I think I can say with truth 
that I have never sought to abridge in the slight- 
est degree the freedom and usefulness of those 
who have entertained different opinions, but on 
the contrary have as far as possible endeavored 
to co-operate with them in every good work, and 
have wished them success in the way of well-doing. 

It has not been the great object of my efforts 
to multiply conversions to a sect, but rather to 
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enlighten the understandings, and purify and 
expand and elevate the affections of my people, 
and to form their characters after the teaching 
and example of Christ. I have endeavored to 
keep in view the purpose of the gospel expressed 
by the apostle, when he says in reference to Jesus, 
" Whom we preach, warning every man and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus." Perfection 
of character according to the standard of the 
sermon oil the mount, and of the example and 
life of Christ, is the end and aim which every 
man should propose to himself, and for the pro- 
motion of which among his people every minister 
of Christ should devote his chief energy and 
effort, because to make men righteous is a more 
glorious and blessed work than the upbuilding 
of a sect or the attainment of any object of 
earthly ambition. Such have been my views 
and aims in my work. My chief regret in the 
retrospect of the past is that they have not been 
more single and distinct and more faithfully and 
earnestly pursued. 

From this brief and general statement of the 
leading objects of my ministry, we will pass to 
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consider, the methods by which I have sought, 
and we have labored together, for the attain- 
ment of these ends. After having preached 
here six or eight months, I felt the necessity of 
uniting all who were friendly to the objects we 
had in view in a religious society. To accom- 
plish this, it was necessary to have a broad basis 
of union. A declaration of principles common 
to all Christians — such as belief in the fatherly 
character of God, and in the divine mission of 
Christ, and in the sacred Scriptures as a rule of 
life, and containing a statement of the object of 
association to be the promotion of "practical 
godliness in the world, and aiding each other in 
moral and religious improvement " — was drawn 
up, and about twenty signatures obtained. This 
was the first movement toward the organization 
of our society. 

On the 29th of May, 1842, we observed, for 
the first time in Geneva, the ordinance of bap- 
tism and the Supper, and on the 25th of June 
the organization of the " First Christian Congre- 
gation of Geneva" was completed. In this organ- 
ization we endeavored to suit our methods to 
our aims. Seeking to promote righteousness 
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rather than the interests of party or sect, and by 
making our basis broad enough for all Christians, 
we hoped to enlist the sympathies and secure the 
co-operation of all friends of Christianity. 

Soon after the organization of the society, wo 
began to feel the need of a more commodious 
place for public worship. The old court-house, 
where we held our meetings in summer, was un- 
furnished with a stove and so was uncomfortable 
for winter. We sometimes met in the basement 
of what is now the American House, and some- 
times in a building on the east side of the river, 
which had been used as an establishment for rec- 
tifying whiskey. Sometimes we were nearly 
frozen during the services, and at others nearly 
blinded and suffocated with smoke. We at 
length made known our condition and wants, by 
correspondence and through the " Christian Regis- 
ter," to our friends in New England, and received 
from the Unitarian society in Roxbury eight hun- 
dred dollars, to aid us in building the church 
in which we now worship, and one hundred and 
fifteen dollars to go toward the support of the 
minister while the society was engaged in building 
the house. The possession of this house has aided 
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us in our work in many ways. It has removed 
the discouraging impression that our efforts were 
soon to prove a failure. It has not only met our 
own want of a commodious place of worship, but 
has given us an opportunity to afford some ac- 
commodation to our Methodist brethren previous 
to the erection of their house, and also to give to 
our Presbyterian friends a place for gathering 
and organizing the society. Having this house, 
we have been enabled to show by our acts the 
sincerity of our professions of good-will toward 
all who are endeavoring to promote the moral 
and religious improvement and welfare of the 
community. 

Our Sunday-school has from the first been one 
of the principal methods employed for accom- 
plishing the objects we have in view. We have 
sought to make it a school for instruction in 
Christian knowledge and virtue, and not a nur- 
sery of sectarian prejudice and exclusiveness. 

Teachers and scholars from all denominations 
have been welcomed with a like cordiality to co- 
operation in the work of instruction, and to 
enjoyment of the privileges of the school. By 
this method we have sought to promote the prin- 
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ciples of an enlarged Christian charity, in the 
rising generation, and to cultivate respectful and 
friendly feelings among those educated in different 
forms of faith. 

In my preaching I have endeavored to unite 
instruction with exhortation and to present the 
claims both of morality and piety. I have given 
expository lectures on various parts of the sacred 
Scriptures. I have given series of discourses on 
doctrinal subjects, and have frequently presented 
the claims upon our attention of the leading re- 
forms of the day, — Freedom, Peace, and Tem- 
perance. I find on looking over my discourses 
that I have preached often upon the goodness of 
God, his presenjje and providence as motives to 
piety, and that I have dwelt much upon the 
character and work of Christ. My preaching 
has not been entirely without system, but it has 
been a good deal varied by circumstances, and 
dependent for its character upon what seemed at 
the time to be most needed. 

Among our best methods I must notice the 
social conversation meetings for the study of the 
Scriptures. I was conscious of receiving more 
benefit from these meetings while they were 

9 
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held than from almost anything else in which 
we have engaged. It gave me a knowledge of 
the wants of my people, and a feeling of interest 
in them, and of confidence in their sympathy, 
and of faith in the earnestness of their good pur- 
poses, which I had not before felt, and I cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that we may be 
able to have something of the kind again. 1 
should perhaps also mention the ladies' sewing- 
circle among the methods employed for pro- 
moting the objects of our society. Their meet- 
ings have not only been occasions for the culture 
of the social affections, but have furnished the 
means to adorn and to enlighten this outer sanc- 
tuary of our devotions. From \\me to time, we 
have met at the table of Christian communion to 
commemorate Christ's dying love, and strengthen 
the ties of holy sympathy and affection by which 
we are made one body, and connected with the 
one Head of the Church on earth and in heaven. 
In the use of these various methods for the ac- 
complishment of the objects of our existence as a 
society, we may not at all times have been as 
single-hearted and earnest and faithful as we 
ought to have been, but I trust that our efforts 
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have not altogether failed of bringing the bless- 
ings of Christianity to our own hearts aud to the 
community in which we live. Prom this view of 
our methods let us pass to consider (fourthly) 
the results. 

From the nature of the leading objects we 
have had in view, and of the methods we have 
employed, much of the results are of a kind 
which lie beyond the sphere of human observa- 
tion. 

Denominational statistics are easily made out ; 
but the statistics of thought and affection, of 
spiritual growth and improvement, of the moral 
and religious progress of a community, are not so 
easily obtained. The visible results of a work 
which has to do mainly with things invisible may 
be apparently small, and yet the real influence 
and ultimate effects may be of great importance. 

If we look at the moral and religious condition 
of this community as it was ten years ago, and 
compare it with the present, we shall discover a 
marked change for the better. Idleness, intem- 
perance, and other forms of immorality and irre- 
ligion can, by comparison, hardly be said to exist 
among us. Instead of the sectarian strife which 
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in many communities is disturbing the peace of 
society, we are dwelling together in peace and 
good-will, our denominational relations causing 
no more contention than the circumstance that 
we have each our own family and home. 

Methodists, Presbyterians, and Unitarians not 
only join hands for the promotion of temperance 
and other reforms, but labor together in the Sab- 
bath-school, meet together for worship, and sit 
together about the table of our common Lord. 

We may not claim the honor of having done 
all this work of reform and improvement; but 
we may justly claim to have done a share of it. 
Our efforts have contributed to the general re- 
sult. We may not have accomplished as much 
in some directions as we hoped to do ; we may 
not have done as well in anything as we wish and 
desire, or as well as we ought to have done ; but 
still we have, through the blessing of God, accom- 
plished something for which we should be grate- 
ful to him, and something which should encour- 
age us to persevere with increased confidence and 
zeal in the way of well-doing. 

We have in our immediate vicinity overcome, 
in a great degree, the prejudice which did at first 
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exist, and which, at a little distance from and 
around us, still exists against our faith. We have 
thus prepared the way for doing more good, for 
extending the knowledge of the truth and the 
spirit of charity more widely around us. As we 
each look within, and look back upon the ten 
years of life that have passed since we first sus- 
tained the relation of pastor and people, we doubt- 
less feel in some degree conscious of coming short 
of a life in perfect accordance with our faith 
and purpose. But to me, and I hope to you, the 
relation has been pleasant and profitable. We 
may not have derived all the benefit from the re- 
lation which we might have done, but I trust it 
has been mutually a blessing, for the continu- 
ance of which, through some trials and difficul- 
ties and discouragements, we may justly be grate- 
ful to God. 

Commencing my ministry here with little 
preparation, and no experience, and with no 
elder brethren of the profession near with whom 
to counsel, aud partaking of the imperfections 
common to humanity, I now look back upon 
many mistakes and errors, imperfections and 
faults, for which I have needed the forbearance 
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and forgiveness of my people. That yon havo 
not failed to exercise such forbearance and kind- 
ness is cause of gratitude and affection. 

He to whom much has been forgiven may very 
properly love much. Other ties bind us strongly 
together. 

At the marriage altar we have sought the 
blessing of God upon the holiest and strongest 
. affections of earth. We have knelt together in 
the house of mourning, to offer the prayer of 
submission and faith, and seek comfort and sup- 
port from the Father of spirits. In connection 
with this subject, our thoughts turn naturally to 
one whose name stands first on the list of mem- 
bers of our society, — a man upon whose wisdom 
and integrity, upon whose deep interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the moral welfare of society, 
we all felt the strongest reliance ; the man to 
whom we looked for sympathy, and went for coun- 
sel, and on whom we leaned for support, was taken 
away. In the experience of such a loss, we have 
a mutual feeling of bereavement and sympathy 
in sorrow, which is a strong bond of attachment 
to each other. 

We have for these ten years been together in 
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joy and sorrow. We have encountered difficulty 
and borne trial and discouragement. The result 
is that we know each other better and love each 
other more than it would be possible for us to 
know and love strangers. Should God, in his 
mercy, permit us to continue our relation and 
labors for ten years more, we may hope, from the 
experience of the past, and the advantages we 
have gained, to do more and better than we have 
heretofore done. 

Circumstances* may occur which will make it 
expedient and necessary for us voluntarily to dis- 
solve the connection we have held, but such a 
separation would be the severing of many strong 
and holy ties. God willing, I would prefer to do 
my work of life where I have begun. I am sorry 
not to have done more and better in the com- 
mencement ; but with regard to past errors and 
deficiencies, we may as well follow the example 
of the great apostle in " forgetting the things 
that are behind, and reaching forth towards those 
which are before." 

The day is hastening when we must each give 
account of our stewardship before God. For the 
use of all his gifts, for the improvement of all 
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our privileges and opportunities of growth in vir- 
tue and of doing good, we must give accouut. 

May we find mercy with him for our past de- 
ficiencies, and in our future life be found faithful 
in that day. 



VIII. 

TRANSPLANTED AND WHAT THEN. 

There was at once a new interest and genuine 
sorrow in tliQ church at Geneva when Mr. 
Conant resigned his charge and prepared to 
leave them. The old deep human ties that 
hold their own, often, thank God, against the 
most dreadful strain of political difference, began 
to be felt everywhere. The strong, sweet words 
that had drawn these friends to him, who still 
could not be reconciled to his position on the 
most momentous question of the age, began to 
tell, and the holy, earnest life he had led among 
. them for sixteen years had brought an influence 
of its own that could not be shred away even 
by the mighty sword that had come through 
Christ to divide them. 

And so I am prepared to believe that in the 
" resolutions," which were of course got out as 
such things always are, — though there be noth- 
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ing at the heart of them but the ashes of a dead 
fire, — were in this case the heart-felt expression 
of a pure regard and prayer, as they proceed to 
tell how, during sixteen years, their minister lias 
endeared himself to their hearts as a faithful 
preacher and kind friend, and at his departure 
retains their confidence, respect, and affection ; 
how the great resources of his mind and manly 
independence and energy of character have done 
much to advance the whole interest of the com- 
munity, and so, wherever he may go, they will 
send their best wishes after him, and will keep 
in their hearts the recollection of his faithful- 
ness, goodness, kindness to the poor, and noble 
social qualities. All this they say while op- 
pressed with sadness at their separation, yet 
glad also that, as this must be, he is to enter 
a wider field of usefulness, and commend him 
to the Christian sympathy of his new charge. 
For the rest I must drop the veil. 

The Pattons and other fast friends of that fine 
grain, — friends who had never wavered or al- 
tered, but had clung to their minister through 
all, as is the fashion of those that are nurtured 
at the • West Church in Boston, from the old 
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days of Dr. Mayhew to these new days of Dr. Bar- 
tol, — what they felt and said and did that was 
tender and true and generous can only be written 
in that other book which is the Book of Life. 

So, on Sunday the 12th July, 1857, Mr. Oo- 
nant, going to Rockford, preached there his first 
sermon as pastor of the church to a congrega- 
tion of about seventy. 

And the prospects of the society opened well ; in 
possession of a beautiful place for worship, with 
members in the chtirch not to be surpassed by any 
within the knowledge of the writer, in any church, 
and with a strong desire to go onward and do good, 
the people received their new minister with the 
warmest welcome. Very soon eleven new mem- 
bers were added to the church ; on the first 
Sunday in April, 1858, twenty more ; on the 
80th of May, teu more. There was a constant 
ripple of revival in the best and most living in- 
terests of the congregation. Things were got into 
good order, a Sunday-school society formed to 
take care of the Sunday-school, and other socie- 
ties as they were needed to oversee other in- 
terests, and everything was bright with promise. 
And in these days he is to be traced to Chicago, 
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busy in the ordination of George Noyes as pastor 
over the church there, to Cincinnati, where the 
Western Conference was held in 1858, notable to 
the writer of this chapter, if to nobody else, as the 
time when Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, who had 
made him out and said kind and encouraging 
things to him, invited him also to preach in his 
pulpit while he himself should go to the confer- 
ence. After a time, also, Mr. Conant went to 
Geneva to preach on an exchange with Mr. Wood- 
ward, their minister ; found that the disaffection 
that had been felt by. a few toward him was 
wholly gone, and he was received with the most 
perfect cordiality and affection by everybody. 

But the tree was too old to transplant. It be- 
gan to be felt, after perhaps two years, that there 
was dearth and drought in the movement, that 
things were not prosperous. " It is rather a cold, 
dull time," he says, sadly, " and I feel at times 
greatly depressed, almost discouraged. I seem 
to accomplish nothing, and feel sometimes that 
I am not fit for a minister ; and if I could do it 
with a clear conscience, I would gladly return 
to the plough. I know I ought to brace up like 
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a man ; but I do get soul heavy sometimes, and 
feel like saying Die." 

The truth was that he was hurt by the change 
from the old field to the new more than he could 
imagine. It was impossible that a nature so 
deep-rooted, and with so many delicate and ten- 
der rootlets netting his whole life to Geneva 
should not be damaged fearfully by being torn 
out after so long a time, and put down where 
everything has to grow afresh as it can. Per- 
haps he ought never to have left. Who shall 
say that, except they can know what had come 
of his staying ? Only this we can say, if we 
will watch the lessons of the ministry as they are 
open to us everywhere, — that as a rule the worst 
mistake a minister can make is to leave the 
parish in which he has been long at work and 
through which he has established himself as a 
living power, and go to a new place. Generally 
an able minister, if he be in middle life, is only 
able through the accumulation of what is best of 
his life and power in those that have got the 
grace and glory of his youth. Put him, then, 
where everything is strange, and according to the 
very excellence and nobility of his nature may 
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be his failure to connect. Widows and widowers 
do not often even pretend to be to each other, 
if they marry, what the husband and wife are 
who, as youth and maiden, fell in love, and have 
grown more loving in all the succeeding years. 
There are notable exceptions, but that is the 
rule ; but the good men and women at Rockford 
were true to their minister. Men like Melanc- 
thon Starr and Roger Fowler and E. H. Griggs 
spared nothing of their means and labor to push 
the ark onward. And there was cheerfulness 
and a quick life in it. I went there in those 
days for the first time, and can remember how 
well pleased I was with the expressions of 
esteem I heard on all sides for Mr. Conant. 
I have felt that the following might go in and 
help make up the tale of the kindly Rockford 
life. 

A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 
To the Editor of the Christian Inquirer: 

I want to tell you of a very pleasant interlude 
to the war fever, which occurred at Rockford, on 
the 12th of May, in the evening. Rockford is a 
place of exceeding beauty, from its situation on 
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the Rock River, its position as the centre of a 
rich farming country, and at this time because it 
is buried in blossom. How old a place it is, no 
one can tell. There are mounds on the banks of 
the river which seem to have been the first rude 
ideas of the pyramids, and out of which you can 
dig pottery and other relics, together with the 
bones of those for whose sake they were buried, 
and the monuments were painfully raised over 
them. I suppose the owners of these bones must 
have been of the first families in Rockford, and 
notable enough in their day ; but that day was 
so long since, that even their ghosts seem to have 
died. (Did you ever think of the fact that 
ghosts do die, after a time ?) How completely 
these old kings have abdicated was illustrated 
to me, while talking with a gentleman of the 
town about those things, when he said to his 
wife, — 

" My dear, where's that skull I dug out of the 
mound ? " 

" Oh ! " said the lady, laughing, " some one 
let it fall, and it crumbled all away ; so I swept 
it out of doors." 
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And that was the last on earth of the " stoic of 
the woods, — the man without a tear." 

Rockford is of interest to us, also, in the fact 
that there is in it an earliest band of liberal 
Christians. They have a good church, built of 
a fine yellow limestone ; a good society, though 
not very large ; and a good pastor, Rov. A. H. 
Gonant. Brother Oonant is a wine that needs 
no bush to the readers of the " Inquirer," East or 
West ; but I must tell you what I saw in the par- 
sonage on that Monday evening. The parson 
looks about thirty-four years of age; his good 
wife, thirty, or, by'r lady, thirty-one. They were 
possessed, somehow, with the idea that they had 
been married twenty-five years ; and as there 
were two handsome young gentlemen and a lady, 
who claimed to be their children, but seemed to 
be their brothers and sister, the parish had to give 
in, and believe that they must be a great deal 
older than they seemed, and give them a silver 
wedding. Of course, there was a silver shower, 
and Mistress Conant's two or three troubles took 
the form of casters. The friends came together, 
and a very pleasant company they were. Ooll- 
yer, from Chicago, extemporized a service, the 
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children standing with the parents. He said 
that this happy meeting was well fitted to bear 
out a deep conviction of his life, — that all true 
loves and matches and marriages were the re- 
sult of divine inspiration and appointment ; such 
matches were made in heaven ; that it was a dou- 
ble blessing for a minister to have a good wife, 
because he was so often called to unite others, 
and if his own marriage were unhappy, it would 
be an ever-fresh misery to feel that he might be 
helping to fasten others to piisery, but an ever- 
fresh joy when his own life was a joy ; that be- 
fore the time of their golden wedding should 
come, both these dear friends might have gone 
over the golden river; but there came a double 
blessing even in that, — they would leave good 
children to take their place, and be reunited in 
the holier love, where man and wife are as the 
angels of God. So, with a simple prayer, in 
which all joined, the wedding came to an end ; 
then congratulations, cake, and wine, music, sing- 
ing, a little dancing, and we parted, all asking 
that these dear friends and devoted servants of 
the Master, who have been faithful as pastor and 
pastor's wife for twenty years to liberal Ohris- 

10 
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tianity in the West, might still, for a long life to 
come, be spared for the work, and abound more 
and more in all wisdom and goodness as they 
have abounded. 

It was not long after this that a cannon-shot 
struck the ark of the covenant at Fort Sumter, 
and brought the West to her feet in a mighty 
passion of indignation and tears. Then the 
hymns given out to be sung were " When Israel 
of the Lord beloved " and u My country, 'tis of 
thee ; " and the text for the sermon was " Jesus 
said but now he that has no sword let him sell 
his garment and buy one." And the anthem 
was, " The star-spangled banner," and the altar- 
cloth was the flag that the rebel was determined 
to destroy, and the true man determined to de- 
fend. The appeal was to the Lord of Hosts. 
The end had come, and the beginning, and then 
in a day, through the darkness and fire, God 
opened a way by which his faithful servant should 
do the crowning work of his life, and enter into 
his eternal joy. 



IX. 

FROM ROCKFORD TO HIS REST. 

Early in July, 1861, Mr. Conant, having re- 
signed his charge in Rockford, came to Chica- 
go, proposing to go out as chaplain, if he could 
find a chaplaincy, and anxious, if possible, to get 
that of the 19th Illinois regiment under the com- 
mand of Colonel Turchin, because he thought it 
would give him plenty to do and the officers were 
men he would prefer to serve with. I remem- 
ber going with him to see Mr. Augustus Burley, 
of our city, his old and fast friend, whose children 
had boarded at the little Geneva parsonage, and 
whose services to our city and country in the war 
were singularly noble and unselfish. Mr. Burley 
gladly exerted himself to get Mr. Conant the 
post he wanted, and the matter was so far. ar- 
ranged that, on the 22d of that month, he writes 
to his father, " I expect to start this afternoon to 
join the 19th Illinois, now in Missouri, with a 
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Aug. 11. Preached to the officers and soldiers 
assembled from the text " Thy kingdom come," 
endeavoring to show that the war in which we 
are engaged is a practical utterance of this 
prayer, and ought to be carried on by us in a 
worthy and manly way. 

(To hit Wife.) 
DISPOSITION TO MAKE THE BEST OP HIS CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

Aug. 20. To-day I obtained a candle box of 
the commissary, and with a hatchet and my 
pocket-knife have made of it a writing-desk, and 
I also obtained of the sappers and miners a board, 
some nails, and the use of a saw and plane, and 
made a bench to sit upon. Now I am sitting be- 
fore the door of my tent with my new desk on 
one end of the bench, almost as well fixed as I 
should be in my study chair. 

The few ladies — officers' wives in camp — are 
worth more than a file of soldiers in keeping 
order. I wish we could have twice as many ; but 
it is no place for a woman of delicate nerves. The 
most shocking sights, sounds, and odors of all sorts 
are of perpetual occurrence, yet a strong-minded 
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and pure-hearted woman may pass through it all 
unharmed. Mrs. Turchin blooms like a fair 
flower in it. She reminds me very much of 
Lucy Stone Blackwell. With all the refinement 
of a lady, she has the energy and self-reliance of 
a man ; she feels able to take charge of her sell', 
carries a nice little revolver and dagger in her 
belt, and has a dignity of manner and bearing 
that secures respect from the roughest soldier. 

Sept. 25. I feel that God's great providence 
is over all, and nothing will happen to me, or to 
others, contrary to his will, or which, on the 
whole, is not for the best. I have no desire to 
be a victim of this unholy rebellion, but if I 
should be taken prisoner, or lose my life, I hope 
that not only I shall meet whatever comes man- 
fully, but that all my friends will bear it with a 
courage and patience worthy the cause. I have 
felt greatly mortified and vexed at President 
Lincoln's interference with General Fremont's 
noble action, — so much so that I have almost 
regretted having joined the army. It seems to 
me it will strengthen and encourage the rebols 
and protract the war, and that the North if a 
different policy is not adopted, will be thoroughly 
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whipped, and I am not sure but it is the best 
thing that can happen, as a means of making us 
willing to do justice, and make an end of slavery, 
the cause of all our troubles. 

PROTEST AGAINST TEMPORIZING WITH REBELLION. 

Sept. 26. If the rebels should suffer a thor- 
ough defeat in the vicinity of Washington, it 
would probably hasten their expulsion from 
Kentucky and Missouri; or if the government 
should send a naval force south, acting aggres- 
sively instead of defensively, we may expect a 
retreat of the traitors from this neighborhood 
(Lebanon Junction, Kentucky). But the miser- 
able temporizing of the government in relation 
to slavery, and apparent fear of offending slave- 
holders, and the manoeuvring to keep clear of in- 
terference with the infernal institution which 
is at the bottom of all the treason, so encourages 
the rebels, that it would be no matter of surprise 
if they should defeat us half a dozen times, 
and until we are ready and willing to carry on 
the war in earnest, and strike at the heart of 
their treason. I hope and pray that a higher 
and more earnest and righteous purpose may 
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inspire the hearts of our people, that we may 
redeem our country from ruin, and make our 
government the support of freedom and justice 
it was designed to be by its founders, and that 
kingdom of heaven for which humanity waits 
with longing hope and devout aspiration. 

Sunday Evening, Sept. 28. You know, dear- 
est, how down-spirited I have usually been af- 
ter my day's work on Sunday. I have been 
thinking over ray experiences this evening, and, 
strange to say, for the result of a Sunday evening 
meditation, I have come to a cheerful conclusion. 
I do not think, on the whole, that I am much, if 
any, more discontented here in the army than I 
sometimes felt in Geneva or in Bockford. Men 
did not do as I wanted to have them there, and 
it is the same here ; I had times of feeling that 
I was laboring in vain, and I have such times 
here. But really I am perhaps doing as much 
good as ever I did, or as ever I shall do, and 
gratitude for my opportunities and means of use- 
fulness is quite as befitting as grumbling and 
discontent with my condition and work. I think 
on the whole, that I have done a fair day's work, 
and that I may hope for God's blessing on his 
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word of truth. The men seemed (when I 
preached to-day) attentive, interested, and grate- 
ful. I hope the seed sown will take root and 
bear good fruit. I should be glad to be with 
you, but as it does not seem the way and will 
of Divine Providence, I will try to be contented 
and happy where I am. It used to trouble me 
that my salary and support seemed a burden to 
my people, but this trouble while I am here is at 
an end. My pay comes without grudging and 
without stint ; it is a little delayed sometimes, but 
there is no fear of failure in the end. I have rest 
from hard study, and from the task of writing a 
weekly sermon whether inspired or not inspired 
with a word of truth from God, for humanity. 
The rest is, in fact, in excess, and I would like a 
little communion with my library ; but I have 
rocks and trees and clouds and living men to read, 
and can get from them precious lessons, if I am 
an attentive student. It does seem as though 
with all these things, and good health and good 
rations, a man ought to be happy, and might 
enjoy himself, if he had a mind to. I suspect 
having a mind to is the chief thing in the busi- 
ness. I mean to try to have a mind to and to 
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have a heart to enjoy the good gifts of the bounti- 
ful Provider for human want and welfare. Then, 
more than all these, I have loved and loving ones 
at home, who, I hope, are bravely doiug their 
duty in this hour of trial and peril to our nation. 
I can talk with honest pride of my sons in the 
army of freedom, and of my heroic wife and 
daughter and mother at home, taking care of 
themselves and of the little one who bears an 
honored name. Ah ! in having such home 
treasures I am rich, and may well rejoice. 
It will not seem long after it is past, this 
time of separation, though counting the days as 
they pass one by one, with no tidings from home 
for weeks, it does seem rather long and weari- 
some and lonely ; but we will hope that the 
future has ample amends in store for us. 



Elizabethtown, Ky., Oct. 2&A, 1861. We 
have had in camp a Methodist or Baptist ex- 
horter by the name of Moody, sent out by the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Chicago, 
who held evening prayer-meetings in camp 
several evenings of last woek. He was exceed- 
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ingly active and earnest in his efforts to get up 
a revival, and evidently displeased with me for 
not indorsing his proceedings and aiding his en- 
terprise. I told some of his friends that it was 
much like what it would be for a pedler of patent 
pills to come to camp and propose to look after 
the health of the regiment, — to cure all distem- 
pers with his pills, and all flesh wounds and 
broken bones with Perry Davis* Pain Killer, 
telling the soldiers that the treatment they were 
receiving was unsafe, and expecting the regi- 
mental physician and surgeon to indorse him 
and aid his efforts. At his first introduction to 
me, he did not hesitate to intimate that what I 
was doing was of no account, and one of the 
most evident results of his efforts with those in 
sympathy with him was to produce in them the 
same impression, and lead them to utter it and to 
seek to give it currency. One of his zealous con- 
verts had the politeness to tell me if I had gone 
to work as Moody did, half the regiment might 
have been converted before this. Last evening 
one of them went to the colonel with a complaint 
of my inefficiency ; but the colonel told him all 
the regiment were not Methodists, and they 
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could hardly expect a chaplain for every sect, 
or one that would be equally pleasing to all. 
Very little satisfaction will they be likely to 
get for tfieir complaints from him. 

(To his Wife.) 
AN INDOOR VIEW OF HIS MILITARY LIFE. 

Elizabethtown Ky. y Nov. 2d. I suppose you 
think of us in the cold November rain, camped 
in a tent, as in a very miserable condition. Let 
me describe some of our inconveniences and 
sufferings, that you may know just how to pity 
us. Day before yesterday we made rather a 
blazing fire in our tent, and our barrel-built chim- 
ney outside took fire, and blazed away finely for 
a few minutes; but the water-pail afforded a 
sufficient fountain and the dipper an adequate 
engine for extinguishing the flames, and to pre- 
vent a general conflagration from a similar ac- 
cident in the future, we constructed a chimney 
yesterday morning of turf, and surmounted that 
with the barrels, obtaining in this way both safety 
from fire, and a good draught. In the afternoon 
we went to the tin shop in town, and got a piece 
.of sheet-iron about a yard square, and had a hole 
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cut in the middle of it, over which we can put a 
kettle or frying-pan for cooking, and a small hole 
in each of the four corners through which to 
drive pins to fasten it in place, looking ' about so 
fashion, (g o g| > This we placed over the trench 
leading into our chimney, and behold we have a 
cook-stove. Fireplaces in tents we now regard 
as quite out of fashion ; nothing but a stove is in 
any degree decent or tolerable. Before we got 
it quite done, it began to rain, but we had a good 
pile of wood in our tent, and as we sat over our 
stove dry and warm, while the storm raged with- 
out, you can perhaps picture in imagination 
" our sufferings." When supper-time came, we 
stirred up some Indian meal with an egg and 
due proportions of soda, tartaric acid, sugar, salt, 
and water, and putting our little bake kettle 
upon the stove, we put in it a large basin contain- 
ing the prepared materials, and covered the top 
with coals, and in a few minutes after, as we 
lifted the cover and looked in, behold a johnny- 
cake light as a sponge, and done to perfection. 
We had syrup made from melted sugar and 
fresh butter, and a good cup of black tea, and 
thus wretchedly provided, and with a keen 
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appetite, you can imagine how we did suffer. 
Then, as to lodgings, we levelled the pile of straw 
under % the blanket, and placing our well-filled 
straw tick upon it, with our feet toward the 
stove, and a load of blankets and overcoat and 
outside of all an india-rubber. 

After our usual evening worship, we crawled 
into as warm and soft a bed as if at home, and 
heard the storm roaring without and the rain 
driving against our tent, while all was dry and 
comfortable within. Imagine the horrors of such 
a night. I have not asked Henry how his mind 
was affected by it, but for myself, I awoke with 
a recollection that dreams of my boyhood, full 
of beauty and joy, played with my intellect, 
blending things of thirty or forty years ago with 
things of my Rockford home, in weird fancies 
and droll but happy confusion. Ah! dearest, 
and all my family and friends, do think of us 
every night with a becoming commiseration of 
our condition and pity for our privations. But 
all joking as regards ourselves aside, it was a 
hard night for the common soldier, especially for 
such as had to stand on guard exposed to the 
pelting storm ; it was hard for many who have 
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insufficient clothing and blankets, and no fire in 
their tents ; there was doubtless a great deal of 
real suffering in our camp and other camps in the 
vicinity. It is no wonder that men under such 
circumstances should commit such depredations 
as burning fence-rails to keep warm, and even 
steal from stables the unthreshed bundles to 
put in their tents to sleep on. 

{Tohh Wife.) 

Camp Lincoln, Elizabethtown, Ky., Nov. 16. 
I have not had as good attendance on my 
preaching, since the visit of Mr. Moody, of the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Chicago, 
as before, and there has been a good deal of 
fault-finding because I do not visit more, preach 
and pray more, and so forth. Whether it is in 
any degree due to the sayings of Mr. Moody, I 
cannot of course say certainly, but it looks like 
it. I have been told that it was probably his 
intention to get me turned out of the chaplain- 
cy, and get himself, or some other orthodox man 
in my place. He went to General Sherman at 
Louisville, and entered a formal written com- 
plaint against the regiment, as being in such a 
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demoralized condition as to demand immediate 
attention. But after reading it, the adjutant, as 
I was informed, threw it in the fire as unworthy 
of notice. The officers of our regiment, when 
they heard of his complaint at Louisville, were, 
in general, exceedingly indignant, and I have 
heard that he narrowly escaped a whipping from 
one of them who since met him in the streets in 
Chicago. I am very glad no violence was done 
to him. 

(To hit Daughter.) 
PLAIN PREACHING. 

Camp Lincoln, Elizabethtown, Ky., Nov. 18. 
I obtained yesterday the use of the Baptist 
meeting-house in Blizabethtown in the after- 
noon for our regiment to meet in, and had a good 
many citizens besides. It happened that I had 
a sermon on the war, in which I expressed my 
views pretty freely on the way it had been, and 
the way it ought to be, conducted, particularly 
on the confiscation of the slave property of rebels 
and the emancipation in the rebellious States. It 
happened, also, that most of my audience, except 

our regiment, were slave-holders, and probably a 
11 
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majority were in sympathy with secession. For 
once in their lives, they had an opportunity to 
hear a little plain preaching on the subject of 
slavery, and I had an opportunity to preach with^ 
out hindrance, or fear of molestation, to slave- 
holders in a slave State. The good deacon of the 
church and his wife, who are slave-holders, but 
Unionists, were evidently sore alarmed, and a 
good deal troubled about the effect of the ser- 
mon on their secession neighbors, but I hope a 
little wholesome truth will do them no lasting 
injury. 

A PIOUS HOPE. 

Camp Lincoln, Elizabethtovm Nov. 26. I had 
a very pious letter of exhortation from some 
orthodox sister in Christ in Chicago a few days 
ago, who seemed very anxious that I should do 
my duty, and I have since had a letter from an 
agent of the Presbyterian Publication Society of 
Philadelphia, offering to send me tracts for circu- 
lation. I wrote to the agent that he might send 
on his tracts by mail, and I would circulate them. 
As to the sister in Christ, as she only signed her 
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initials, I did not take the trouble to reply to 
her. I hope in the Lord's good time he will take 
her to glory. I am sure I should much prefer 
that all such sisters should go to glory than 
come into camp. I hardly know which is 
most annoying, orthodox bigotry and cant, or 
infidel blasphemy and cursing. Both are bad 
enough. The hope of doing some good still 
keeps me in heart. 

{To his Father.) 

UNLIMITED CONFIDENCE IN GOD RULING OVER ALL 

MEN AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Camp Lincoln, Elizabethtown, Ky., Nov. 29. 
You can hardly feel more impatient at the slow 
movement in our military departments than do 
most of our men in camp. I share, to some 
extent, the general impatience to have some- 
thing done, particularly in the South, during 
cool weather, the only time when we can do 
anything there. But I feel more confidence 
in the wisdom of those at the head of affairs 
than I do in my own, and try to be satisfied witli 
the faithful performance of my own humble 
trust, finding more call for wisdom and virtue 
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herein than I can respond to satisfactorily. It 
is my chief satisfaction to believe that superhu- 
man wisdom is directing the destinies of our 
nation, and to hope the issue will be Emancipa- 
tion, and the full realization of Liberty and Jus- 
tice to all within our national domain. I long 
to see this kingdom of God come in six months. 
But if Providence sees fit to employ three or 
more years in so great a work, I hope I shall 
have patience and rejoice in every step of the 
grand advance of the incoming age of glory and 
blessedness. 

I feel greatly cheered at the indications of a 
growing disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to accept the help of all loyal men without 
regard to color or condition, and trust that when 
justice is done to oppressed humanity, we may 
begin to lift up our heads and hands, rejoicing 
that the time of our redqmption draweth nigh. 
Whatever misfortunes may be necessary to teach 
us this lesson of Justice, whatever delay may be 
necessary to impress it thoroughly, may well be 
cheerfully and patiently endured. Things which 
seem to us disastrous so often turn out to be the 
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best that could have been done, that we may well 
wait on the Lord and hope in his salvation. 

{To Mb Wife.) 
STRAW. 

Camp Nevin, Nolin Greek, Ky., Dec, 1861. 
Yesterday was a very warm, summer-like day, 
and I preached to the soldiers in the open air 
before the colonel's tent. I learned the night 
before that many of the soldiers had no straw in 
their tents to sleep on, and were uncomfortable 
for want of it ; and so I preached from Exodus 
5 : 16. " There is no straw given unto thy ser- 
vants, and they say to us, Make brick ; and 
behold, thy servants are beaten, but the fault is 
in thine own people." 

Without straw for his tent, I said, it was very 
hard for a man, however well disposed, to be a 
good soldier. Sleeping on the bare ground pro- 
duced colds, indigestion, consumption, and rheu- 
matism ; and with any of these complaints upon 
him, it was impossible for a man to be a good 
soldier. Then, again, it had a moral significance 
and influence. A man full of discomfort is like- 
ly, also, to be full of ill-humor and to say and do 
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bad things. Hence the duty of the officers to do 
all in their power for the comfort and welfare of 
the men, and especially to set before them an ex- 
ample of good morals. Hence the duty of the 
men, also, to take care of themselves. If some 
of you would save the money you spend for 
whiskey, buy a tick and fill it with straw, and 
if they did not give you straw, like the Israelites, 
gather stubble, or corn-husks, or even leaves, 
you would find it much easier to be manly, moral, 
and noble men. 

If a man will not try to take care of himself, 
all the officers can do will not avail to make him 
comfortable. Have a practical faith, fellow-sol- 
diers, in the gospel of straw for your tents, — in 
the gospel of a good bed and good food, and it . 
will help you to exercise faith in every other 
good thing in human goodness and divine good- 
ness, and the good and glorious hopes of immor- 
tality. The gospel of God's grace to the body 
precedes and prepares the way for the gospel of 
his grace to the soul. In immediate attention to 
material welfare lay the foundation for moral and 
spiritual and eternal well-being. 
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(To hit Wife.) 

Dec. 26. You would be amused to see the 
contrivances of the soldiers for guarding against 
the cold and storm. I found a Rocky Mountain 
trapper in Company K this forenoon, who had 
dug a hole six feet square, and five feet deep, 
covered it all over with earth ; then in one side 
at the bottom dug into the clay a hole eighteen 
inches square, and a little distance from the side 
of his pit another hole to meet it from the top, so 
he had a fireplace and chimney ; then his fire 
baked the clay, and he had a nice brick fire- 
place and chimney ; and I see quite a number of 
others following the example. This with a 
tent over it makes a very nice hut. 

{To hit Wife.) 
AN EXCHANGE WITH A BAPTIST BROTHER. 

Camp Jefferson, Ky. 9 Dec. 29. I went, by 
agreement, and exchanged with Brother Coffin, 
of the 10th Wisconsin. It has been as beauti- 
ful a day overhead as midsummer. I went on 
" Puss " [his pony] without my overcoat, and was 
warm enough for comfort, but the clay mud was 
nasty. I had opportunity to learn that our reg- 
iment was not peculiar in some of its disagreea- 
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ble habits ; worse cursing and swearing about 
being compelled to go to meeting than I over- 
heard there I never overheard at home, or any- 
where else. The opposite of blessing was heaped 
upon chaplains without stint, and hints were 
dropped by the officers of dull, insignificant 
preaching as being a nuisance, quite significant 
of sympathy with the dissatisfaction of the men. 
I was listened to with attention, and treated with 
distinguished consideration, invited to dinner by 
the lieutenant-colonel and major, — the colonel 
being called away, — feasted on Christmas turkey 
and chickens, and entertained with literary and 
moral discussions in a most charming way. It 
was very fine. u Change of pastures makes fat 
calves," " new brooms sweep clean," and so forth. 
Now, think I to myself, as I was riding home, I 
have no doubt that my good Brother Coffin, who 
appears to be held in so light esteem as a preacher 
at home has delighted my regiment with his dis- 
course, and particularly those who think lightly 
of me. So, keeping my own secret about what 
I had heard, I made inquiry, and found it was 
as I had anticipated. He had given general 
satisfaction, and some of the sourest sectarian 
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grumblers were loud and eloquent in his praise. 
It was the first gospel sermon they had heard in 
six months. I have no doubt my regiment, 
with a few exceptions, would think and talk 
of him as his own does ; and on the other 
hand, I should find those in his regiment 
equally dissatisfied as are men of like prejudices 
in my own. So let the .grumblers make much 
of their discontent, while We both endeavor, 
with the ability God giveth, to do the best we 
can. I have no doubt that Brother Coffin is 
really a man of good abilities, deep earnestness, 
and great excellence of character ; doing good 
to those who are in sufficient sympathy with 
him to receive good from him. On the whole, 
the exchange has been pleasant to me, and rather 
encouraging, and I rejoice in it, as an exhibition 
of a Christian spirit of liberality and charity in 
the army which is rare indeed in civil clerical 
life. 

A chaplain can, in this respect, act more like a 
Christian gentleman than the pastor of an ortho- 
dox church. As chaplain, he has broad Chris- 
tian ends to serve, and not the petty interests of 
a sect. But it is no place in the army for those 
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who depend for their enjoyment on " soft rai- 
ment " and social amenities and the sweet cour : 
tesies and charming graces of refined, cultivated 
Christian society. It is a John Baptist mission, 
to be fulfilled in a hair mantle and a leather gir- 
dle, and with an axe-man's blows at the root of 
prevalent evils. 

I have been slowly learning the necessity of 
working without gloves, and to follow Paul's di- 
rection to Timothy, — " Those that sin openly re- 
buke before all, that others, also, may fear ; and 
let no man despise thee," and that the example 
of Jesus in making and using a whip has a 
practical and important significance. There are 
money-changers, gamblers, rascals for whom a 
flogging is needful and useful, and he is no true 
disciple of Christ who will not on occasion ad- 
minister something of the kind. 

I imagine I see a humorous, roguish kind of a 
smile on your face as you read such sentences 
from me, and think of my anti-belligerent views 
a few years ago. But I can only say experience 
is a great teacher, and new circumstances give 
us new views, and a change of position some- 
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times changes opinion and feeling in a way as 
surprising to ourselves as to others. 

(To Ma Wife.) 

Camp Jefferson, Bacon Creek, Ky., Jem. Is/, 
1862. One' of the pleasant recollections that 
came to me this morning was the circumstance 
that on the 1st of January, 1836, 1 wrote a let- 
ter from the Desplaine River, in Illinois, to Betsey 
M. Kelsey in Brandon, Vermont. God be thanked 
for the happiness of that day and year, and for all 
the joy of which it was the prelude. How much of 
domestic enjoyment has been my experience, and 
hope I may say yours, also, in these twenty-six 
years of life ! The recollection is just occasion of 
gratitude and fit inspiration of a still purer and 
deeper love for each other ; and yet our love has 
at no time seemed deficient in these qualities. 
Qod be thanked for the children he has given 
us, and for all their good qualities, their good 
behavior, their worth, and prospects of usefulness 
and happiness in life. Their worth and welfare 
is the multiplication of our enjoyments, and we 
have occasion of gratitude that they are doing 
so well. 
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{To 1d» Father.) 

Bowling Green, Ky., Feb. 25*A, 1862. 1 feel 
sorry for your financial difficulties, but I hope 
you will give yourself as little trouble and 
anxiety about it as possible. " We brought 
nothing into this world," as Paul says, " and can 
carry nothing out;" and I presume that, not- 
withstanding all losses, you will have enough to 
carry you comfortably through ; and if your 
means fail, mine may hold out, and will be 
cheerfully used for your comfort, should occasion 
demand. The war has produced general dis- 
turbance, but we may hope for prosperity with 
the return of peace. When I see what men 
have lost here by the robbery and burning of the 
rebel army, and by the destruction of timber 
fences, grain fields, etc., by both armies, I think 
our friends of the North have little reason to 
complain. Many Union men of this town have 
been burned out, and all they had destroyed in a 
few hours. All around the country has been 
stripped and devastated ; and all that many of 
the people have to show for their horses, cattle, 
and crops is southern scrip and due-bills from 
. quartermasters of the Confederate States, which 
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may be redeemed if the rebellion succeeds, — a 
poor show just at present. 

(To his Daughter.) 

Camp near Fayetteville, Tenn., March 6. This 
morning I sent in a match-box a prisoner 
captured at Athens, Ala., to Dr. Le Baron, of 
Geneva. It was a rebellious and bellicose beetle 
bug, about as large as a small mouse, with enor- 
mous mandibles. I informed the doctor where 
he was captured, and that I had kept him in 
close confinement for about ten days, and as he 
would not take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, I sent him as a prisoner to him to 
be dealt with in a proper manner. This is the 
only prisoner I have sent home as yet from the 
war. The honey-bees, flies, and butterflies all 
hum and flutter in a loyal way, feeling no sym- 
pathy with rebellion, and the pe-wees, wrens, 
larks, and swallows sing in real Northern Union 
style. There are songsters of the grove, whose 
plumage and song are new to me, but there 
is evidently nothing treasonable and malicious 
about them, and no thought of murderous war- 
fare is harbored in their breasts, unless, perhaps, 
the military necessity of foraging upon bugs 
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and worms, and mayhap, in an emergency, 
taking, without a " Toucher/ 9 a few grains of 
wheat or oats from a ripening field. Soldiers 
who take chickens in a similar way ought not to 
complain of them, particularly as no " general 
orders" haTe been issued to them forbidding 
such things. Set a bowl of water in the sun- 
shine and hold a piece of glass over it, and see 
the bright reflection dance about on the wall 
or overhead. Just so are the rippling waves 
of the river now making of •the reflected sun- 
light dancing Jacks upon the shaded, overhang- 
ing wall of rock across the water from my 
tent. Cheer, cheer, cheer, cheer, sings a little 
bird in the great sassafras tree overhead. 
Whether he is cheering the sport of the wavelet 
or something else which excites his exultation, 
I am not able to declare. His comrades seem 
to understand him, and respond heartily with 
chirp and twitter, warble and song, whistle and 
bird-shout, and the crow, high overhead, caws 
his sympathy and approval. 

(To his Wife.) 

Camp Martin Van Buren, below Murfrees- 
boroughy Tenn.y March 22. The negroes are 
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the truest friends we have, and take every safe 
opportunity to give us useful information; and 
it is abominable meanness, as well as stupid % 
folly, that our officers will not generally avail 
themselves of the advantage of their friendly 
disposition, and accept the assistance they might 
render us in prosecuting the war. We de- 
serve defeat and disgrace until we are willing 
to let the oppressed race co-operate with us 
against the rebels and oppressors who are not 
only warring against Republican Government, 
but against humanity. If the punishment could 
only fall on those who deserve it, I should say let 
it come, no matter how soon; but we are all 
bound up together, and must take our share of 
the weal or woe involved in the conduct of the 
war. My hope is that we shall grow wiser by 
experience and do better, and that the desire of 
the righteous shall be fulfilled, and the rod of 
the oppressor be broken, and the counsel of the 
wicked come to naught. Does not God rule on 
the earth ? 

{To Ma Daughter.) 

Camp Van Bwren, March 26. I should not 
object to a close of the war in four weeks, and 
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a return homo from this camp; and I some- 
times think it among the possibilities that we 
may do so. But there are indications of a long 
struggle. If our Government only had the 
courage and common sense to declare the slaves 
of traitors free, and take them into service as la- 
borers, or enlist them as soldiers, it might make 
short work of pulling down the rebellion. But if 
the policy is pursued of preserving slavery and 
the Union too, we may look out for a long and 
hard struggle. Until we are ready to do justice, 
or something approaching towards it, to the col- 
ored race, we are not ready for a settlement of 
the strife, and the restoration of peace, — we are 
not ready for even a successful prosecution of 
the war. But it is little I can do to change the 
course of events. I think before the war is 
ended, however, we should be willing to take 
hold of it more in earnest, and let slavery go to 
destruction to save the nation. 

{ToM* Wife.) 

Camp Van Buren> March 81. Yesterday I 
preached from the text, u There is no power but 
of God, and if God be for us, who can be against 
us?" 1 had a brass drum for a desk, and a 
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rifled brass cannon on either side for the walls of 
my pulpit. Not a large attendance, but I gave 
them a plain, earnest talk on the necessity of 
obedience to the laws of God in order to enlist- 
ing on our side the power of God, — of being 
for truth, justice, and humanity if we would have 
God for and with us. I also spoke of the failure 
of many of our military men to recognize the im- 
portance of moral' and religious influences and 
moral force in the prosecution by citizen soldiery 
of a war for the moral welfare of our nation and 
of universal humanity. ... I have not been 
more delighted with anything since the com- 
mencement of the war than with President Lin- 
coln's special message recommending the passage 
of a resolution favorable to gradual emancipation 
in the border slave States. This looks, indeed, 
like the dawn of day, the breaking light of free- 
dom, and a true and lasting peace. Just as fast 
and far as slavery is abolished, the victory is fully 
won, the cause of strife removed, and abiding 
peace obtained. But it must be done as the 
President is doing it, gradually and cautiously, as 
the people are ready and willing to co-operate 
with it. All the delay and suffering experience.! 
12 
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has been a necessary preparation for united and 
efficient action ; and we may yet need more of 
the same kind to bring us a nation fully up to the 
mark. But what is needful I feel sure will be, 
and God's glory will be revealed in the deliver- 
ance of the oppressed, and the thorough regenera- 
tion of our nation. The blood of our heroes, like 
the blood of Christ, will be our cleansing from the 
sin of pride, oppression, and cruelty, of which we 
have been so long guilty as a people. If we are 
indeed redeemed by the blood shed, the salvation 
will exceed the cost. The ultimate blessings se- 
cured will be more than worthy the sacrifices 
made. If I should happen to come home with- 
out a scratch or scar, I shall feel as though I had 
hardly earned a right to share the blessings ob- 
tained by the bloody sacrifices of others. But 
God knows I have not been without moral suffer- 
ings in the endeavor to do my duty, and these 
may be a substitute perhaps for physical ones. 
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chaplain's REPORT. 

Chaplain's Quarter*, 19th Rbo. III. Vols., 

Gamp Marti* Van Burbn, March 31, 1862. 

Report of the Moral and Religious Condition of the \§th Regi- 
ment of Illinois Volunteers, for the Quarter ending March 
31st, 1862. 

To Major Frederick Harding, Commanding : 

In presenting the following report, the chaplain 
would remark that, while the moral and religious 
condition of the 19th Regiment affords some 
cheering confirmation of the substantial truth 
of the beautiful, inspiring, and poetic fancy that 
every human being has " an angel side," it 
also leaves little room for doubt that there is for 
a portion of humanity an opposite side, which 
can only be characterized as bestial and devilish. 
In regard to the low vices of profanity, drunken- 
ness, and gambling, there is great need of re- 
form and improvement, but very little hope of it 
until initiated and sustained by the officers of the 
regiment. All which is respectfully presented to 
serious consideration and earnest attention by A. 
H. Conant, chaplain of the 19th Beg. 111. Vols. 

(To his Sister.) 

Skelbyville^ Tenn.> April 1th. I sympathize 
with your desire to have the war effect the re- 
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moval of its iniquitous cause, and have sometimes 
felt the apprehension that it would fail of it. 
But, on the whole, I am inclined to be hopeful. 
We of the North did not desire or design to 
have war, but it came in spite of us ; so we do 
not as a whole want to interfere with slavery in 
the prosecution and conclusion of it. But I feel 
confident we shall be compelled to do it, willing- 
ly or unwillingly. A higher power is at work, 
and for higher ends than govern our action. I 
was more excited and elated by the special mes- 
sage of President Lincoln on the subject of 
emancipation in the border States than I have been 
by any victory we have gained. I think it is the 
beginning of the end of slavery, and hope that, in 
the same wise and just spirit, the subject will be 
followed up until the glorious result is attained. 
I feel not only the physical, but the moral hor- 
rors of this war. But if through all this agony 
the nation is really regenerated, it will be as a 
drop in the bucket to the blessings secured. I 
feel shocked and disgusted at the depravity and 
corruption exhibited in camp. It seems such an 
outrage that so holy a cause as that in which we 
are engaged should be desecrated and coinpro- 
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mised by the vileness and iniquity of those who 
are sustaining it, that I am often sick and dis- 
heartened, and feel as though nothing but a 
severe flogging by our enemies, and a just retri- 
bution for our sins, can do us any real good. 
But for the sake of those who love righteousness 
and hate iniquity, and are striving with all 
their energy to do well, I hope and pray for the 
continued success of our armies, and the speedy 
end of the rebellion. 

(Tohto&m.) 

Decatur, Alabama, April 21. I was sorry 
to hear of the death of Colonel Ellis, at Pitts- 
burg Landing. It is a sad experience for his 
wife and little family. How many brave men 
have fallen in this struggle for freedom and 
constitutional law against slavery and self-will ! 
But we have reason to hope that by this shedding 
of blood our nation will obtain redemption from 
the sin and curse of slavery and lawlessness, and 
the reward be greater than the sacrifice. If it 
should be my fortune to fall a victim, I know 
you would all grieve over it; but I hope you 
would also rejoice that I laid the offering of my 
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life upon the altar of freedom and humanity, and 
fell for so good and noble a cause. Death must 
come to us all, and it may be esteemed fortunate 
if it come in such a way as greatly to promote 
the welfare of mankind. I hope to live and re- 
turn to you to enjoy long the results of a success- 
ful war for the maintenance of our government, 
and the best ideas of which it is significant ; but 
if I should not, I hope you will always esteem it 
an honor that, in God's providence, I had a place 
among the hosts of martyrs to freedom. 

(To Ms Wife.) 

Decatur, Alabama, April 22, 1862. It seems 
as though the chief hardship and suffering has 
not fallen to me in camp, but to you at home. 
While I have had little or no opportunity for the 
exercise of heroic virtues, you have had severe 
trials of courage, endurance, self-sacrifice, and 
won laurels quite as worthy of ambition as those 
of the brave defenders of freedom. It is not the 
place or circumstance that constitutes essential 
greatness, but the true, noble, brave spirit, which 
meets and masters all. So you have been exhib- 
iting and acquiring heroism at home; while in 
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the camp and on the march, I have done little 
more than to look out for my own comfort and 
welfare. 

'{To his Sister.) 

Camp Mitchell, ML Athens, Alabama, May 
16lA, 1862. I sympathize with your repugnance 
at the horrors of war, and feel, as worse than the 
mortal agonies and social bereavements, the de- 
moralization of men in camp life. But I still 
hope that out of all these evils the great provi- 
dence of God will bring forth greater good, and 
the agonies will be followed by the new bulk of 
our nation, the night of iniquity by the dawn- 
ing of the day of freedom, and these conflicts 
with the powers of darkness be followed by the 
triumph of righteousness and the coming in 
power and glory of the kingdom of heaven. If 
the right prevails over the wrong, if the curse 
of slavery is removed, and we come forth from 
the war a redeemed people, all the sacrifice will 
be amply repaid. Hoping and trusting this will 
be the ultimate result, I endeavor to endure pa- 
tiently and wait cheerfully, and do the little I can 
do, and leave the rest to Him who cares for us 
all. 
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(TokUWVe.) 

There are as vile beasts in human shape in 
camp as are permitted to pollute the earth with 
their presence. It is a place of abominations. But 
there is one comfort, a man need not make him- 
self mean in the midst of meanness. The soul 
can create for itself a heaven in the midst of hell, 
and make all abominable things add to the depth 
of its purity and strength of its integrity through 
the sentiment of disgust and horror and detesta- 
tion excited against them. I do not think I ever 
could have felt such abhorrence and hatred of 
certain forms of vice, if I had not seen their 
hideousness in camp, as my recent experiences 
awakened. So this purgatory may be of service 
to me after all, I believe ; indeed, it will be my 
own great folly and fault if I am not only a 
wiser but a better man for my camp life. Tak- 
ing this view of the matter, I feel ashamed of my 
moral weakness and cowardice in wishing to es- 
cape to the safe and blessed sanctuary of home, 
from which gross evils are shut out. I ought to 
be a brave soldier and not a cowardly deserter in 
the moral warfare in which I have enlisted. 
But spite of these manlier thoughts, the love of 
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home will keep alive the earnest desire for the 
speedy coming of the day of discharge. 

(TohisWifb.) 

Bridgeport, Ala. y July 10, 1862. The more I 
see of the condition, and learn of the feeling of 
the common people, the more apprehensive do I 
become that we have but just begun the war. 
There is a wider-spread and deeper-felt hatred 
of the Northern people at the South than I could 
without observation have understood or believed. 
It seems as though nothing short of the depopu- 
lation of the country, and its repopulation with 
men of a different character could bring peace. 

July 18, 1862, writes, Many of the officers 
mean to resign if Colonel Turchin is condemned. 
But I should be sorry to have men in favor of 
slavery, as Buell is well known to be, left in en- 
tire control by the resignation of men in favor of 
freedom ; so I shall not resign for that ; but as it 
is probable that, owing to the scattered condition 
of the regiment, being set to guard one hundred 
miles of railroad, I may not be able to render the 
men any service as chaplain, and then I may re- 
sign. 
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June 10, 1862. Yesterday I made a bum in 
camp by seizing the money of some gamblers for 
the benefit of the hospital fund, according to a 
general order from Colonel Turchin, issued last 
summer. Since the men were paid off, the gam- 
blers in camp have been fleecing the simple ones. 
One fellow lost in a few hours ninety dollars, and 
was frantic to go on. I spoke to the officer in 
command about it, but whenever he appeared, 
there was no money to be found. I happened, 
in passing a tent, to see a game going on and the 
money on the table ; so I just seized hold of it, 
telling them I must confiscate it to the hospital. 
One of the gamblers sprang up, and caught hold 
of me, and tried to take it from me. I told him 
he had better be quiet, or he would get himself 
in trouble. I put the money into the hands of 
Mrs. Turchin, until the colonel returns to camp. 
Some of the gamblers threatened that if any 
one attempted to take their money, they would 
get their head knocked off; but captain told 
them the best thing for them to do was to keep 
still, or they would be put under arrest. I 
supposed, of course, they would not like to bo 
interfered with. But I am commissioned and 
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paid to look after the moral welfare of the reg- 
iment, and I do not mean to be prevented for 
fear of giving offence. The colored men of the 
brigade were taken this forenoon under a guard 
to brigade head-quarters, to give a party of slave- 
holders a chance to look for runaway slaves ; but 
none were found. By some means the negroes 
had heard of the plan last night, and those in 
danger had disappeared. It is thought by some 
that Colonel Hill, 37th Indiana, has laid himself 
liable to be cashiered for this attempt to aid slave- 
catchers. 

I have just given my colored boy Andy his first 
lesson in reading. It is a great pleasure to help 
a bright fellow like Andy, who seems so able and 
willing to help himself; he is wide awake, keeps 
all in order, gets up a good breakfast, dinner, and 
tea. Yesterday evening I found in my tent a 
splendid bouquet of roses, pinks, and honey- 
suckles. I gathered from him that they were 
from Sally, who had found out where he was, and 
met him at the well when he went for water. It 
is a peculiar feeling, camping here in the ene- 
my's country. I look out at the mountains only 
three or four miles off, long to climb them, but 
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dare not venture. It seems queer to be sur- 
rounded by people who look at you like wolves, 
to guard your life night and day by unflagging 
vigilance ; but it is the stern necessity of war, 
and none but an atheist can believe it will be in 
vain. We may suffer defeat, but it will be to 
teach us higher wisdom and to do that justice 
with which alone is omnipotence and real success. 

I am getting ragged, but I patch up and keep 
as decent as I can. I have made a cot to sleep on, 
which is very nice. You can hardly believe how 
entirely comfortable I have learned to make my- 
self in tent. I might lie on the damp ground at 
night, as I see others do, have no floor to my 
tent and no fire, get sick, and then a nice long 
furlough ; but as I feel it my duty to take care of 
health, I see no prospect of a furlough, and shall 
probably have to keep fat, healthy, and far from 
home. 

This evening our Bible class was the fullest we 
have ever had, and all seemed interested ; I feel 
better satisfied with these meetings than with 
anything else I am doing, and really think that in 
this way I am sowing good seed where some of 
it will be likely to spring up and bear fruit. 
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I feel sometimes as though I were accomplish- 
ing very little and ought to resign. The officers 
of the regiment are many of them not merely 
irreligious but immoral men, gamblers, hard 
drinkers, and profane swearers. My preaching 
and talking seems to avail nothing, and to get 
out of the regiment would be to me like getting 
out of pain ; but then I consider whether without 
a chaplain some at least would not be worse, and 
that there is no place under heaven where moral 
and religious influence is more needed, and I be- 
lieve I have, with all these adverse influences, 
inspired the respect of both officers and men. 

I have had for a day or two to keep quiet from 
an attack of the army diarrhoea. I saw in the 
" Inquirer " a notice that a tea made from the 
bark of the sweet gum tree is a capital specific. 
So, as one of these trees makes part of the shade 
over our tent, I got the bark, and am drinking the 
tea ; and Mr. George, who has just come by while 
I am writing in the shade, tells me the effect of 
this tea in the hospital has been most excellent. 
I can hardly help feeling guilty for living so idly 
and comfortably as I do now, but I try to be 
reconciled by thinking that the Divine Providence 
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is giving me a holiday whether I will or no, and 
this is a wonderful plea to be lazy in. The 
country is full of fine ripe peaches ; thousands of 
bushels are rotting on the ground, and it is piti- 
ful to see the quantities of blackberries that have 
dried up. Our boys have built a dam across the 
creek, and far down I can see them enjoying the 
cool stream and the cool shade of the trees, as we 
were before Eve ate the apple. But if these 
earthly scenes are too earthly, then the blue 
heavens and white clouds shine through the 
dancing leaves and open into vistas of celestial 
beauty, symbols of divine sanctity, infinite majesty, 
and eternal peace. Ah, wife, these old trees 
reveal quite as much as they conceal of heaven's 
glory, and the clear eye, the pure heart, has ever 
its mission of the infinite beauty and responsive 
pulsation to the infinite love. 

I have found out how to touch the heart and 
moisten the eye of the soldier. I just begin to 
describe to him what a paradise home is, — how 
pure the love cherished there, how kind the 
hearts, how gentle the tones, how unselfish the 
deeds, — and then he is soon done for ; if there 
is any manliness about him, he surrenders. It is 
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a thing I never do, however, without having to 
end wiping my own eyes. I sometimes hope, when 
I am nearest despair, that this camp life, which 
seems so ruinous to the souls of our men, may 
end in an utter surfeit of simple indulgence, an 
everlasting abhorrence and hatred of the vices of 
men set free from the restraint of home. I am 
often astonished that men are not sooner sickened 
by the profanity and obscenity which prevail. 

Huntsville, Aug. 19, 1862. A scene. Two 
ladies in a carriage, with a negro driver, have 
been to these head-quarters slave-hunting. Had 
heard that one named Andrew was here. Had 
a permit from General Rousseau to search the 
camps. Inquired for the chaplain's tent, and pro- 
posed to search that. Chaplain closed the tent, 
and told them that it belonged to him, and they 
could not enter or look into it. Ladies held out 
a paper, which they said was General Rousseau's 
permit of search. Chaplain told them neither 
they nor the general could enter his tent for 
such a purpose. Ladies left in a towering pas- 
sion, to bring the general in person to catch the 
negro, punish the chaplain, and so forth. Have 
not returned yet with him, and I suspect they 
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find it hard to persuade him to come. Maybe 
I shall be honored with an invitation to the 
general's head-quarters, or to appear before his 
highness Don Carlos Buell. Maybe not ; I wait 
with patience. After the ladies were gone, Andy 
took a walk ; I did not notice which way he 
went. 

Aug. 22, 1862. Yesterday we had another 
hunt in our camp. The women came again, re- 
inforced by an escort of three cavalry with 
orders from General Rousseau, they said, to take 
Andy, dead or alive, to his head-quarters. Andy 
was not in camp. I was a little distance from 
my tent, building a foot-bridge, but went and 
closed my tent-door. Seeing my tent shut up, 
they suspected Andy was there ; so one of the 
escort came, intending to look in. I bade him 
stand back, told him he could not enter. He 
presented what he said was General Rousseau's 
order. I told him the order was to search the 
camp, but not my tent ; he might go to the length 
of his order, but in such an infamous business, 
not an hair's breadth further. He then went 
back, when one of the women shouted she 
wished she was a man, she would go into that 
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tent. I told her it was a pity she was not, so she 
could try. I believe if they could get Andy into 
their hands they would kill him. Is it not infa- 
mous that, in defiance of the law of Congress, 
our generals in command will go their utmost 
length to help to catch and return the slaves of 
traitors now in the Confederate army ? 

Oct. 16, 1862. This, dear wife, is my fifty- 
first birthday, and I had for my dinner a green 
apple pie, which I ate from the speaker's desk, 
sitting in the speaker's chair of the Representa- 
tive's Hall, in the State Capitol of Tennessee. 
A fiddler was in the Senate Chamber ; soldiers 
were dancing, playing cards, or asleep ; women 
were selling cakes and pies. I could not but re- 
member that here, by vote of traitors, a large 
majority of the people of Tennessee were bound 
hand and foot to the Confederacy, and if the hall 
had not first been filled with vile orators, it would 
not now be occupied by armed soldiers. Soap 
and water will remove the filth left by the sol- 
diers, but blood alone will wash out the stain and 
pollution of treason. After eating my dinner, 
and then at the desk offering a silent prayer for 

18 
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the success of our cause and freedom and jus- 
tice, I went away. 

From a camp to the south-east, come, low and 
soft from the distance, yet clear and distinct, the 
tones of 4< Sweet Home " sung by a multitude of 
manly voices, and doubtless the deep-felt utter- 
ance of brave, manly hearts. There is no place 
like home. But its sanctity and blessedness are 
dependent upon that Christian civilization and 
those principles of justice, freedom, and virtue 
for which we are contending under the flag of 
our country. So the love of home requires pa- 
tient endurance of separation from it, for its own 
sake, and love of the dear ones keeps us away 
from them while almost dying to be with them. 

(To his Son.) 

Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 6, 1862. As you have 
enlisted, I doubt not, from honorable motives, 1 
am anxious for you to do the best possible. You 
will, in the army, see more of coarse vice than 
you have ever met with before, — profanity, gam- 
bling, stealing, lying, drunkenness in camp, thau 
you have ever imagined. You will be beset by 
temptation to these vices in one way or another, 
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by example and solicitation every day and almost 
every hour. Remember the sayings of Pope, — 

" Vice Ifl a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

To keep aloof from these vices, will require 
more vigilance than the night watch for the ene- 
my, and more courage than to face the rebels in 
fight. To go through the service and preserve 
the purity and integrity of your character unim- 
paired, will be a higher honor, and the proof of 
greater bravery than other that can be obtained 
or exhibited. I know a few young men in our 
regiment who do keep their manliness unim- 
paired, who neither swear, nor gamble, nor 
drink liquor, nor indulge in other low vices, and 
they have the respect and esteem of all. Even 
those who would like to be kept in countenance 
by having the force of their example cannot help 
respecting them. I hope you will do your coun- 
try the service of setting an example of moral 
heroism and soldierly good conduct. 

(7b his WVe.) 

Nashville, Term. , Oct. 5, 1862. I have in posses- 
sion a little bit of white silk thread which I carry 
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a large part of the time in my bosom, and often 
take out and look at, and after bringing it very 
near my lips put it back. Isn't that que r ? 
What do you suppose it means ? Do you give it 
up ? Well, I may as well tell you a little more 
about it ; that little bit of silk thread ties up a 
tiny lock of hair, and the lock of hair is in a 
papier mache daguerrotype case containing the 
picture of a mother and daughter. Ah, you will 
guess the rest, and how, in the absence of the 
originals, the heart in its yearnings gives way to 
image worship, and pictures get the kisses love 
would give the dear ones, made by a year of 
separation to seem more dear than ever before. 
It can hardly be helped this image worship, and 
I have learned to reconcile it with my Unitarian- 
ism, and think it no sinful idolatry, but rather 
akin to true Christian devotion by acceptance of 
the philosophy of the German D. D., who said that 
he loved God in his wife and children. I believe 
that is a kind of piety which comes natural to 
me, and the exercise of which is quite sponta- 
neous. My wife and children, ah, how large a 
space they fill in the world of my thoughts and 
affections! How much of the heaven of mem- 
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ory and of hope takes the blessedness from them, 
and has its sanctity and joy bound up with them ! 

Nashville j Tenn., Nov. 23, 1862. I preached to- 
day a sermon on the times. I had nearly a dozen 
of chaplains and Methodist ministers to hear me, 
and a good audience of soldiers and citizens. My 
text was, " The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand ; let us, therefore, put off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armor of light." My 
sermon was much of it written, but the last part 
of it unwritten. I believe it gave very great satis- 
faction, and hope that some truth fell like living 
seed into good and fruitful soil. 

Dec. 6, 1862. I have been hesitating which 
would be most " pious," — to go and hear Meth- 
odist preaching in the chapel about a mile from 
our camp, or to sit down and write to you. On the 
whole, I have concluded I would do both ; I be- 
gan as above before meeting, and now after meet- 
ing I go on to write to you. I am glad I put away 
my letter and weut to meeting, for I have heard 
not Methodist distinctively, but Christian preach- 
ing on " trust in Providence." I got a far better 
feast of good things than 1 expected. 
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{To his Wife.) 

Dec. 21, 1862. How 1 wish I could be with you 
to spend Christmas holidays, but it is no use to 
think of it with the enemy so near and a battle 
impending. If a battle should be fought, and I 
should not be on hand to care for the wounded 
and dying, I should feel guilty. I am busy enough. 
When I can do no more for the sick, I work for 
the well. One man comes to me with a new axe 
and a handle to fit in it. I have made the colonel, 
the adjutant, the major, and myself each a writing- 
table, beside ever so many camp-stools and dinner- 
tables. When we came here, I found a stand and 
camp-stool among the stuff that I had made in 
Nashville. I supposed some one had put them on a 
baggage-wagon for me, and was thankfully carry- 
ing them off, but a colored man said he found 
them and carried them all the way from Nash- 
ville, six miles, on his head, so I allowed his claim ; 
then he divided the plunder, giving me the stool. 
I feel dreadfully at times, saddened, sickened, 
and disgusted at the doings of war. But bad us 
it is, the injustice and oppression perpetrated for 
ages is worse, so if the war be needful to that 
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justice, mercy, and truth, which is the kingdom 
of Ood, we must fight till his kingdom come. 

This was the tenor of our chaplain's life in 
camp, so long as he was spared for the service ; 
sick at heart sometimes at the things he saw 
about him, longing to get home again, if it were 
only for a day, to see the wife and children, and 
especially the little child he had never seen, that 
was born after he went to the wars, and when the 
rest of his children had grown to be men and 
woman. He never did see that little one in 
this world at all; it was baptized in the room 
where he lay dead, and the vase that held the 
baptismal water rested on his coffin ; and then, 
not long after that, the child himself was taken 
by the angels to the arms of the father who had 
longed so to see and hold him on this earth. 
But Mr. Conant's life in the camp, as my readers 
will notice, was not without fine encouragements 
and cheerful aspects. The boy Andy who had 
come to him out of bondage, and was a very 
handy Andy indeed, — a capital washerman, 
ironer, and cook, a great hand at making black- 
berry wine, and many other delectable things, and 
who always brought his water to camp riding on 
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horseback, with the tub on his head, — this Andy 
was an endless interest to him. He taught him 
to read and write, and what could be got into 
him beside of the humanities, — entered keenly 
into his domestic troubles and trials, and brought 
him along to a good estate. 

The officers' wives, too, whenever they were in 
camp, were great allies and helpers to him ; " they 
are worth more," he says, " than a file of soldiers, 
in keeping the men in order. He wishes there 
could be twice as many ladies with them all the 
time, " though it is no place for a woman of deli- 
cate nerves. Yet a strong-minded and pure- 
hearted woman," he &dds, " may pass through it 
all unharmed. Mrs. Turchin blooms like a fair 
flower in it She reminds me very much of Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, has all the refinement of a lady, 
with the energy and self-reliance of a man ; is 
able to take charge of herself, carries a nice little 
revolver and dagger in her belt, and has a dignity 
of manner and bearing that secures respect from 
the roughest soldiers." 

Sometimes he got a fine chance for a sermon 
that was not exactly within strict theological 
lines, as one day when he found the soldiers had 
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no straw to sleep on, and were getting sick for 
want of it ; while those that should have provid- 
ed it were slack about their duty. He preached 
from the text, Exodus fifth chapter, sixteenth 
verse. " There is no straw given unto thy ser- 
vants." 

He went on, as we have seen, to say in his 
sermon that in this time, also, it was hard to 
get along without straw. Sleeping on the bare 
ground was bringing colds, rheumatism, and 
consumption among the men, and a man with 
any one of these ailments could not be a good 
soldier. This was bad again in a moral sense, 
because discomfort brought on bad temper, and 
in a bad temper, the men would say bad things. 
He told the officers they ought to do all in 
their power for the comfort and welfare of the 
men, and the men that they could take better 
care than they were taking of themselves. They 
could buy a tick with the money they spent in 
whiskey, fill it with leaves or corn-husks, and 
get along, if they had to, without straw. The 
best help, after all, was self-help. "I want you," 
he concluded, " to have faith in a good bed, good 
food, and wholesome drink, and that will help 
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you to have faith in every other good thing, be- 
cause the gospel of God's grace to the body pre- 
pares the way for his grace to come into the soul. 
Next day a farmer was found who had some 
sacks of grain ready for threshing, who would be 
glad to supply some straw if the soldiers would 
help to thresh ; it did not take long after that for 
the men to get all the straw they wanted. 

The trouble Mr. Moody made him, as the 
reader will gather, was very grievous while it 
lasted. The exquisite illustration he hits on, in 
one of his letters, in supposing that another doc- 
tor without diploma, or any other authority than 
his own say so, should come into camp and begin 
to tell the men that their own physician, trained 
and accredited to his office, was still unfit for it, 
and that he was the man, is right to the point ; 
but he got over this trouble as he did over every 
other, did his duty with a full-hearted faithful- 
ness, and won at last the confidence and esteem 
even of those who had been stirred up against 
him, and so 1862 drew to a close. This letter 
will tell how the new year opened. 
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IK THB HOSPITAL, OK THE BAXTLX-FlflLD, 

Nkab Murfbebsborouoh, Tenk., Jan. 2d, 1863. 

Dear Wipe, — We have been fighting three 
days nearly on the same ground, and the battle 
is not yet decided. I suppose you will hear of it, 
and feel anxious about our safety. I write to 
say that I am yet unharmed, and that I saw our 
dear son, Neray, after the severest of the fight, 
in which his regiment was engaged the day be- 
fore yesterday, about noon, and he was unhurt, 
also, though he had been in a hot battle, and, as 
Col. Marsh said, " had fought like a tiger." I 
took a cup of tea with him while the storm of 
battle was roaring like the seven thunders ; his 
regiment had been so badly broken up and scat- 
tered that I do not think they were again brought 
into the hardest of the fighting, so I hope lie is 
still safe. There was constant skirmishing, and 
our hospital, being in rather a central position on 
the battle-field, was a good deal of the time be- 
tween the two fires. Since I began writing, our 
skirmishers have been firing at the rebels; but 
now they have fallen back, and the rebels are 
about the hospital firing at them. We have over 
one hundred wounded men in the house, Federal 
and Confederates together, and both fcides try net 
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to hit the hospital. I worked all night till four 
o'clock in the morning night before last, bring- 
ing in the wounded from the battle-field, and 
while the ambulance was taking a load, I gener- 
ally remained out in the woods or fields, building 
fires for the comfort of the poor fellows who 
were waiting to be taken in, and also hunting 
them up. While so employed, I was made a 
prisoner by a Confederate colonel, and my am- 
bulance and assistants were also captured ; but 
we told them what we were doing, so, after some 
parley, they concluded to let us all go and keep 
about our work. Just now, as I wrote, the 
rebels were in the yard, — now, again, our own 
men are here, and the house jars and the win- 
dows rattle with the discharge of artillery close 
by us. We are surrounded with a wall of fire, 
and I can hear the balls sing and the shells burst 
as I write ; but our work of mercy is our protec- 
tion ; we shall be hit only by accident. I need not 
dwell on this. I have often been impatient be- 
cause I have had so little to do ; but the oppor- 
tunity to help those in need on this battle-field 
pays for all delays. You cannot imagine how 
much I have enjoyed for the last forty-eight 
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hours in helping friend and foe. When captured, 
I made some of the Confederates help me to bring 
a wounded Ohio soldier to a fire, and as we 
clasped hands beneath him, I told him we would 
take one brotherly gripe, if we never did again. 
It was the best right hand of fellowship I ever 
gave or received. Now I must hasten to my 
duties, and will write more when more at leisure, 
the good Lord willing. 

Your affectionate husband, 
A. H. Oonant. 

Brigade Hospital, Battle-Field, 

Near Murfkejcbborough, Txnx., Jan. 5th, 1863. 

Dear Wipe, — The storm of battle is at last over, 
and I have the happiness to inform you that 
Neray and myself are still unharmed. I wrote 
you the day before yesterday, while the fight 
was going on, and we knew not which way the 
tide of battle would turn. Yesterday afternoon it 
was found that the Oonfederate army had re- 
turned from Murfreesborough, and at sunset we 
heard the distant roar of our artillery hurrying 
up their flying footsteps. I went to-night toward 
that part of the field where the 19th Regiment 
were camped to learn their condition, then re- 
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turned to the hospital by way of the camp of the 
74th Illinois, and saw Neray safe and well. Since 
I wrote you, I have been acting assistant surgeon, 
nurse, and messenger, and have felt that my 
opportunities of helping those in need have rich- 
ly paid for all the delay and discontent of the 
past. I think I must set down the last night of 
the old year and the morning of the new, passed 
in the woods on the battle-field gathering up and 
bringing in the wounded men, as the grandest 
and happiest night of my life. I wanted to stay in 
Nashville and work in the hospital when our 
army left there, and tried to get a situation, and 
could not; made up my mind that something 
else was in store for me, and so it is turned out. 
I have been permitted to do more and better than 
I could hope. 

Your loving husband. 

A. H. Oonant. 

At the Hospital Battlk-Field, 

Neab Mubfoeesbobough, Tenn. (no date.) 

Dear Motheb, — Before this I suppose you 
have received father's letter about his sickness, 
and are anxious to hear from him ; his doctor says 
that he thinks he is doing very well. I am with 
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him, and shall stay with him until he is well ; he 
has a good place and as good care and nursing as 
I can give him. The "doctors and nurses are very 
kind, and all try to do what they can for him. 
His disease is inflammation of the lungs, caught 
from overwork during the battle. I saw him a 
number of times as the battle went on, and 
tried to persuade him not to do so much ; but ho 
said he could not bear to see wounded soldiers 
suffer when he could help them. I am very 
thankful that I am where I can do him good ser- 
vice. He seems to feel that he had done his duty 
faithfully to the full extent of his power. 
Yours in haste and in love. 

Neray Conant. 

In Hospital, Jan. 28th, 1863. 

Dear Mother and Sister, — Father is improv- 
ing slowly, and is able to sit up in a large rocking- 
chair, bolstered up with pillows; this position 
suits him better than any other. I have a little 
currant wine that I give him, which seems to 
help him quite as much as medicine. I hope as 
soon as he is able to travel that he can get a fur- 
lough and come home ; they are sending sick and 
wounded soldiers home on furlough how; but 
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you must not set your heart on his coming, be- 
cause he does not much expect to get a furlough, 
and says that by the time he is well enough 
to go home he will be fit for duty ; but that I 
doubt. Your loving son and brother, 

Nerat Conant. 

P. S. — I have one wounded Confederate in my 
ward ; he behaves himself very well, and has just 
as good care and attention as any of our men. 
He would have frozen to death, but for father's 
care, on the battle-field ; as it was, he froze his 
feet badly. Father built him a fire, and gave him 
two or three blankets to keep him warm until he 
had time to come and fetch him away. 

N. 0. 

But the end had come, the time of his depar- 
ture was at hand. 

On the 6th he still seemed a little better, but 
had a feeling that he could not recover, and said 
to Neray, his loving and tender nurse, " I shall 
not probably live ; but I have no fear of death. I 
am ready and willing to go at any time God may 
call me, and, but for the pain of the separation 
from you and the dear ones at home, I should 
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have no wish to live. But the good Father, who 
watches over us all, will care for and protect you 
when I am gone." 

On the afternoon of the 7th, he had a relapse, 
though without apparent cause. The doctor 
said it was a change from which he feared he 
could not recover, but did all that possibly could 
be done. Opiates were given him to alleviate the 
pain ; from the effects of these he fell into a stu- 
por, in which he remained until his death, uncon- 
scious except when aroused. On Sunday, the 8th, 
an old friend came to see him. I aroused him, 
and asked him if he knew who it was ; he looked 
up with one of his peculiarly sweet smiles and said, 
" Why, yes ! that is Mr. Gilbert." These were 
his last words ; he sank back into unconscious- 
ness at a quarter before one o'clock, " and hav- 
ing served his generation he fell on sleep." 

"And I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead who die in, 
the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit 
that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them." " For which cause wo 
faint not, but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward is renewed day by day, while we 
u 
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look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen, for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal." 



WHAT WAS SAID AT THE GRAVE-SIDE. 



OUR HONORED DUST. 

A SERMON PREACHED AT THE FUNERAL OF THB BEY. A. H. 
OONANT, CHAPLAIN OF THE l&TH REGIMENT, ILLINOI8 VOLUN- 
TEERS, BT ROBERT OOLLYER, FEB. 17, 1863. 

" They bariod him among the kings, because he had done good both 
toward God and toward his house." — 2 Ghron. xxiv. 16. 

This was a noble history and a noblo end. It 
is also a most touching and suggestive summary 
of the nature and consequences of a good life* 
The man had done good, both in the nation and 
in the Church : so, when he died, the nation and 
the Church joined to honor his dust. They 
buried him among the kings. It is perhaps 
twenty-seven hundred years since those Hebrews 
stood weeping beside all that was left on this 
earth of the good citizen and servant of God. 
The frame that held and answered to the bidding 
of the strong and beautiful soul has long entered 
into other forms. It is — 
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' « Blown about the deiert dost, 

And aealod among the iron hill*." 

It has risen into grass and flowers, palm-trees, 
corn, and vines. The sepulchres of the kings are 
lost or doubtful ; the sacred seal is broken, the 
sacred associations forgotten. "The outward 
man perisheth ; but the inward man is renewed 
day by day." Jehoida (known of Jehovah) 
can never be forgotten. Little children spell 
his name painfully, and say after it, "He was 
buried among kings, because he had done good." 
Young men read, and are touched with a holier 
ambition ; men in the thick of a good life, and 
a little disheartened, take some fresh courage. 
When the people had buried him, and the scribes 
had recorded his name in the temple-rolls, they 
left him to his rest. The sepulchre was sealed ; 
the busy life began again. All the men died that 
had ever known him. Time gnawed the wood, 
rusted the iron, faded the ink, burnt the parch- 
ment, burnt the temple, scattered the nation far 
and wide. Time could not touch the good name 
and fame itself. It was sown in the weakness of 
marble and parchment and poor human memo- 
ries ; it is raised in the power of a great unfad- 
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ing history, touched with the mystery of a divine 
inspiration, committed as a most sacred trust to 
tiie most trusty races on the globe, translated 
into all tongues, read in all countries. Mortality 
is swallowed up of life, " because he had done 
good both toward God and toward his house." 

Now, friends, we meet in some such relation as 
this to-day, to look for the last time on the face, 
and to mourn the loss, of as good a man as we 
have ever known, who has fallen in the first au- 
tumn days of his life. We meet in this lonely 
outpost church, where for so many years the 
Master, walking among the golden candlesticks, 
found him always in his place ; and, as he blessed 
him, said ever, " Because thou hast labored, and 
hast not fainted." We meet with the father who 
held his first-born with the ever-wondering, clumsy 
tenderness of the man, trembling over the sacred 
trust ; with the dear one who has been to him as 
his own life for more than six and twenty years ; 
with the children who have grown up, in the near 
presence of his love, to the full estate of man and 
woman ; and with the little babe, the infant of 
days, that he has never seen, and who will not see 
him now, until, in the good time of God, the voice 
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shall say, " Behold thy son ! " as they both staud 
near the cross no longer, but the throne. The 
vision is full of pathetic groupings ; the natural 
impulse is to weep. Death always touches the 
gathered treasure of tears in some heart. One 
wept for the vile Roman, whose life was one deep 
execration. Then how near to the deepest spring 
of tears we stand to-day ! A man, so good, dead ! 
Father, mother, wife, children, the church conse- 
crated by his ministry, the fair country town that 
came up with him out of the wilderness, all sit- 
ting in the shadow of death ! 

And I cannot tell you not to weep. A good 
man may hide his tears as he hides his most 
sacred prayers ; but a good man will no more 
try not to weep, in some sorrows, than he will 
try not to pray in some sorrows. There is a 
tearless philosophy, as there is a prayerless 
philosophy ; but both alike are far removed from 
nature and from God. It is surely not unmanly 
iu me to do either this or that after the manliest 
man that ever stood beside a grave. For tears 
are often the sweet waters of the nature, turning 
themselves into blossoms of hope and trust, if we 
let them flow outward ; but, if we keep them im- 
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prisoned in the heart, turning to a black bitter- 
ness and decay. Alas even for Judas, when he 
finds he cannot weep! I think the recording 
angel waits for the tears of the vilest, and cannot 
write down sentence against a broken heart ; but 
tears, falling from good men's eyes for a good 
man dead, are a sacrament. I think, when the 
angels, jealous for the sanctities of heaven, see 
them, they whisper, " Behold, how they loved 
him ! We must make him free of our guild ; 
the orders of the angels are all possible to a man 
for whom strong-hearted men weep." 

And yet, friends, I had not spoken here to-day, 
if I had no better solace than this possibility of 
tears to offer you. There must be some other 
and higher thing than sorrow in such a presence 
as this. Life is not laid out in squares — to-day 
so much sorrow, to-morrow so much joy — on 
its most ordinary levels. How much more, how 
much more now, may we hope for some great in- 
timations of solemn rapture ! That is a won- 
derful history, my brother, read you, when you 
study it, as it opens inward to the soul. We 
stand beside our dead ; we believe them dead ; 
and, lo, they are not dead ! We cry out piteous- 
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ly, " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died." By and by, the Lord answers 
very quietly, "He that bfclieveth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live." We cry, 
" Lord, it is impossible : he has been dead four 
days ! — four days ! " The Lord replies, " Come 
forth ! " and he that was dead comes forth. 
When the first crushing blow falls, we feel about, 
bewildered, crying, " My brother is dead ! " But 
we cannot hold out against the gleams of the im- 
mortal life : just as he was near to Christ, so 
surely comes our sense of his blessed resurrec- 
tion. The poet sings, — 

" Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrepealed : 
He told it not, or something sealed 
The lips of the evangelist." 

poet! wise in the workings of the human 
heart, why did thy sight fail here? It is re- 
vealed, — it is an open secret to the Christian, — 
it is an open secret to-day. Jesus said, " Ho 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die." 
And yet, friends, I am not sure that even this is 
the loftiest reach of this time. Is there not some 
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better thing reserved for us ? I love this insight 
of the good old Scriptures, that will permit no 
struggle between the mortal and the immortal 
life, when this life is once well done ; that will 
not permit even Messiah to raise any other than a 
young man or a young damsel from the dead ; 
that seem to say to us, "There is one thing 
sacred, even from the disturbance of what you 
call miracle ; and that is a life over which Ood 
has cast the full "Well done!" There is no 
questioning whether Isaiah or Daniel or Paul or 
John shall take up again with the deserted taber- 
nacle, and reassume the old habitual life. Let 
the life be once hid with Christ in God^ and 
miracle is powerless against it. There is no- de- 
batable border-land, when once the soul shall 
have put on her new robes, and sings, " I have 
finished my course." Blessed and holy is he 
that has part in the first resurrection. The scene 
before me has this look of perfect holiness. My 
friend impresses me in this way. He has fought 
a good fight ; he has finished his course ; he has 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for 
him a crown of righteousness. 

And I say this in the full knowledge of how 
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earnestly he would plead that I would not say it, 
if this dust could speak for him, and he were 
still by our side ; and, if he were still here, I 
would not say so openly. But when once a 
good man has gone up to God, I think he in- 
stantly assumes a new relation. His life after 
that is not his own, but a legacy to the world, 
worth so much. If he could come back, it may 
be he would say, "Tell the exact truth about 
me; tell it out frankly. If I have fought a good 
fight, and it was right for Paul to say so of him- 
self while he was in the world, it cannot be wrong 
for you to say so of me when I have gone out of 
it." I propose, therefore, secondly, to say why 
we would bury this dust among kings, because he 
has done good. 

I. Our friend's life was full of a good, sweet, 
home-made, every-day goodness. This is no 
place to contend over a metaphysical goodness ; 
and there are reaches in the absolute goodness, 
as it shines in the face of God, before which our 
Saviour himself shrank back, and said, " Why 
callest thou me good ? " I rejoice in the fearful 
tenderness of the best evangelical teaching about 
what is to be counted absolutely a good life. It 
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is far better that we should all feel dissatisfied 
with the best that we can do, and cry out every 
day, " Not that I have already attained, or am 
" already perfect," than that we should ever say, ? 
" Ood, I thank thee I am not as other men." 
But there is a certain homely goodness of the 
common life, that we all understand and honor, 
even if a man has no such lofty feelings. I mean 
the goodness that lies in always telling the 
truth ; in always dealing fairly and honestly ; in 
being ready to do a good turn or two, or ten or 
twenty, for the same man, looking for nothing 
again ; in being trusty as a neighbor and friend, 
whichever way you are tried ; in giving and for- 
giving ; doing a fair day's work for a fair day's 
wages ; in being so pure in word and deed that, 
if a petty slander is set afloat, men shall never 
believe it possible you can have started it ; or if 
a sin is found out, and not the sinner, men shall 
never whisper, " You may have done it." This, 
friends, is the common, natural measure of good- 
ness for the common, daily life of a man. These 
things are the square foundations upon which you 
must build the tower on which to plant your lofti- 
est standard of goodness. It* is the broad, honest 
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goodness about which all fair-minded men agree, 
whenever they do anything as real as eating 
bread. Take any other goodness without this ; 
then take this .without that ; put them before a 
common jury, and it will decide the case in a 
moment Where this goodness is not found, 
open-eyed men do not seek for any other. 
Friends, this is a sacred place and a solemn time. 
It is said of an old nation that they held back 
from bestowing the highest honors on their dead 
for a season, so that, if any man had an accusa- 
tion to bring against the memory, he should be 
heard ; and, if it were proven, the honor should 
not be given. I stand by the dust of our friend 
to-day. Shall we bury him among kings because 
he has done good ? He has gone in and out be- 
fore you twenty-one years ; you have known him 
intimately. He must have had his errors: I 
declare to you I do not know them; and we 
ministers are commonly kept well informed about 
the weak side of our brethren. I believe the 
man does not live who can tarnish his name by 
one small spot of real dishonor. I call you to 
witness this day, — you, his neighbors, who have 
known him so long and so well, — I stand here 
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your spokesman, and declare his public, open, 
common life in Geneva and Rockford untar- 
nished. We bury him among kings. 

II. Then, I say, secondly, he was a good Chris- 
tian. I assume to-day no peculiar sanctity for 
Unitarianism over any other faith ; but in the 
presence of this dust, I bait not one comma from 
the highest claim. What men can attain to by 
faith in God and in his revelation, I claim for my 
friend. The question of a wholesome personal 
goodness, that finds expression in kindly offices 
and loyalties, is open to all. The neighborhood 
is the court in which that claim of our life is 
tried. But it is not so with this. The mystical, 
spiritual relation of the soul to God can only be 
fully understood by the soul itself, and by those 
to whom the soul opens in her moments of rare 
confidence. " No man knoweth the Father, but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him." I count that the most hideous of all big- 
otries that would question the Christianity of 
any man who shall do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with his God. The soul has an ab- 
solute right to say where she will seek her home 
in beliefs and churches. There is no general hu- 
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man way to test a belief, as it enters into the life 
of a man, except by some such method as yon 
test a fruit or a flower. Is the belief high, pure, 
and good, can only be answered by finding 
whether the life is high, pure, and good. What 
is soar or bitter may be good for God, and in 
some way for men too ; but we decide by instinct 
for the goodness of what is pure, sweet, and grate- 
ful, over that which is not so. We prefer the 
perfume of roses and the taste of the perfect 
apple to the sting of the nettle and the acridity of 
the crab. I stand here to-day, and say, that, by all 
the tests that can be applied by communities of 
men, our friend was a good Christian. Every good 
Christian grace had its own place in his life. He 
held fast by all that he believed to be essential in 
Christian beliefs, and grew by their power and 
inspiration into the high Christian soul, whom to 
know was to love, and to know more was to love 
more. No man could commune with him of the 
high things of the soul, and go away more in the 
dark, or with his trust in God shaken, or with 
his conception of God degraded, or with lower 
ideas of Christ, or with less of " the hate of 
hate, and love of love." No man came into the 
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near communion of the soul with him, — the rev- 
elation of the Father by the Son, — who did not 
feel that while others could soar higher, and stay 
longer, in the pure, cold, almost breathless regions 
of religious speculation, no Christian soul could 
help you more than this could, reminding you by 
its direct and simple realizations of those little 
ones, whose angels do always behold the face of 
our Father which is in heaven. He made you 
feel a pleasant, sunny atmosphere all about you, 
while other and greater men would have sent you 
away from the very same discussions with a feel- 
ing of dread. I count this among the best things 
in a Christian man. This atmosphere of sweet 
kindly airs and rains and sunshine, where the 
very clouds fold you like a home, and the night 
is full of rest, — such, in a singular measure, was 
the Christian life of our friend. He was good 
both toward God and toward his house. 

HI. But there is a final estimate and affirma- 
tion that outreaches all this ; and that, in our 
friend, was the crown and glory of his life. He 
was not only a good man in the common goodness 
of life, and a good Christian spirit, keeping his 
soul sacredly open to God, but he was true to the 
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great trust and duty of his life. He was a faith- 
ful minister of the gospel, " always abounding in 
the work of the Lord." This story of the good 
minister would be deeply interesting if I could 
recite it from first to last, — how, when he was 
a young man, holding quite another belief from 
that which afterward became the inspiration and 
fire of his life, he happened into William Clarke's 
store in Chicago (I say happened, because I see 
only the hither side of Providence) ; how there 
he found some little tracts, that touched him in 
some higher way than he had known before ; how 
he caught from them new glimpses of God and 
the Saviour and the Sanctifier, of life and death 
and earth and heaven and hell ; then how reso- 
lute he was to follow these hints of cloud by day, 
and fire by night, until finally the waters were 
parted for him, and he stood in the promised 
land ; and then how he went to Cambridge, be- 
cause he would not lay hasty hands on the ark 
of God, and fought his way to what was to equip 
him for the ministry, — poor, brave, cheerful, un- 
tiring; how generous friends gave him lifts in 
secret, delicate ways, as is the use of your ever- 
dear, and now more than over-dear, New England 
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toward such earnest, struggling men ; finally, 
how he came back here to the West while this re- 
gion was so new, and planted himself where we 
stand to-day. From 1842 to 1857, he made your 
town the centre of an influence that can only be 
known in the great, full time of God. Steadily, 
year after year, as he found time, he travelled in 
all directions through these regions, with his heart 
full of the great gospel of God, and his hands full 
of such printed statements of it as can be made. 
I saw him first in the spring of 1859. He came 
into my office, and, holding out his hand, said, 
" I am Conant, of Rockford." I had never heard 
the name before, but I liked the honest, good face, 
the moment I saw it. The clear eyes, the open 
brow, the kindly voice, — they were very sweet to 
me, for I was a stranger. From that time we 
were as brothers. I loved him ever more, the 
more I knew him. In his home, in his study, in 
the affairs of his church, in all things about which 
brothers consult, we consulted. Friends, I know 
the loyalty to God and man, the hope and trust 
and strong endeavor, that found expression 
' through this dust. 

He saw early and clearly the shadow of the 

15 
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fearful straggle between freedom and despotism, 
whose convulsions are shaking the world to-day. 
He elected openly whom he would serve : he 
elected to serve God and the slave ; to fight for 
freedom and right. In this endeavor he never 
gave place, — no, not for an hour ; he was steady 
through evil report and good report, through 
honor and dishonor. When despotism decided 
for cannon, he went into the camp as cheerfully 
as he ever went into the pulpit ; he was the same 
tireless disciple of Christ in the battle as he had 
ever been 'in the church. I had many letters 
from him as the work went on. He had sore 
trouble for a time with a fanatic from Chicago, 
who could not see how a man could be a Chris- 
tian preacher if he did not roar like a bull of Ba- 
shan. This man tried to turn the hearts of 
his men against him, and partly succeeded for a 
short time. He poured out his heart to me in a 
long letter, which I should read to you if I did 
not know that my friend sees all this now " with 
other, holier eyes than ours." 

I counselled — what I knew he was ready for 
— that he should fall back upon the great im- ' 
movable first things that always conquer in the 
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long run (tenderness, goodness, faithful, solid 
hospital work), before which Trinity and Unity 
are shadows to a rough soldier. I never had 
the result made clear until yesterday ; then it 
came in a voice from his regiment, in a paper 
written by a soldier in the hospital, and given to 
his son as he brought away the body. I will 
read you the main parts : " Many hearts will be 
made sad, when they hear that our chaplain has 
gone to his rest; many a fearless soldier's eye 
will grow wet, when he hears that the brave and 
noble chaplain, who dared the dangers of Stone 
River, who never turned aside for bullet or shell, 
but, where balls flew thick and fast, sought out 
the wounded, and administered to their wants, is 
dead. Never, while I live, can I forget him, as I 
saw him on the field, with his red flag suspended 
on a ramrod, marching fearlessly to the relief of 
the suffering ; appearing to the wounded soldier 
like a ministering angel. I can never forget the 
night of the 31st December, when he labored all 
the long night seeking the wounded. I can hear 
his voice now, loud and clear, in the still air, cry- 
ing, * Any wounded here that need help ? 9 And 
so he labored to the end, taking no rest When 
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we said, * Chaplain, you must rest, or you will 
die/ he always replied, * I cannot rest, boys, 
while you suffer : if I die, I will die helping you.' 
He sank down at last under his labors, and he is 
dead. Let all weepers console themselves ; what 
earth has lost, heaven has gained/' Friends, 
these are the words of a man in the ranks. This 
is the testimony of one who saw our friend on 
the battle-field; who witnessed the culminant 
glory of his life ; who saw him steady amid the 
fires and thunders of the day of God. noble 
dust ! beloved and faithful man ! true 
knight ! we will bury thee among our kings ; 
with Winthrop and Putman and Ellsworth and 
a great multitude which no man can number, 
which have gone up out of this great tribula- 
tion. And, in the time to come, if men have 
still the old insight for what is good and great 
in human life ; when this dust shall have risen 
into the infinite forms of another life ; when the 
marble you place over the grave is dust, and 
the tongue in which I write this record is 
dubious or forgotten, — this one flash stricken 
out by this soldier, " I saw him on the battle-field 
marching fearlessly to the relief of the wounded, 
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with his red flag suspended on a ramrod ; " "I 
heard his voice ring clear through all the long 
night, * Any wounded here ? ' " "I saw him fall 
down at last and die, because he could not rest 
while we suffered," — this history is immortal. 

When the noble Greek prepared for his sorest 
battle, he put on his most beautiful armor ; for 
he said, " If I fall in this battle, the cause de- 
serves that I shall die so ; and if we are victori- 
ous, I desire so to meet victory." Our friend is 
not dead; he has put on his most beautiful 
armor, and met victory. I cannot, I cannot 
mourn him among the dead. Death has no do- 
minion. We bury the dust among our kings: 
the man stands forever in the ranks of the im- 
mortals. The cause is consecrated afresh to you 
and me to-day. We must all live better after 
this, or we shall not stand with him among the 
sons of God. He has taken a mighty spring ; he 
has gone into a great place. Let us go back to 
our homes with deeper confidence in our good 
cause because so good a man has died for it ; and 
let us never fear that what is consecrated by the 
blood of such martyrs can fail finally of its 
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purpose. We must believe with a more solid 
power in the ultimate triumph of our nation in 
the vindication of its trust, because he also " ever 
liveth to make intercession for us." 
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Verse. 12mo, cloth. $1.26. 
THE CONFESSIONAL. A View of Romanism, chiefly from 

authoritative Papal Sources. $1.60. 
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COCHIN (M. AUGUSTIN). Results t>f Emancipa- 
tion in all Countries where it has taken place. From official 
records. Translated by Miss Mart L. Booth. 12mo. 91*76. 
RESULTS OF SLAVERY in the United States and Elsewhere. 
Translated by Miss Mart L. Booth. 12mo. $1.76. 

COLLYER (REV. ROBERT). Nature and Life. 
16mo. $1.60. The same, bevelled boards, gilt top or red 
edges. $1.76. 

Fine edition, bevelled boards, gilt edgec With a photograph of 

the author and a view of his early home. $2.26. 
LIFE OF REV. A. H. GONANT, the Pioneer Preacher. 
(Inpi-eu.) 

CONWAY (REV. M.D.). Rejected Stone ; or, In- 
surrection vs. Resurrection in America. 12mo. 76 cts. 

CUDWORTH (REV. W. H.). History of the First 
Massachusetts Regiment. 12mo. 16 illustrations. $2.60. 

DENTON (WILLIAM and E. M. P.). Soul of 
Things; or, Psychometric Researches and Discoveries. 
12mo. $1.60. 

I^SSAYS AND REVIEWS. By Eminent English 
-^ Churchmen: Dr. Tbmplb (the Queen's Chaplain), Dr. 
Rowland Williams, Badbn Powell, Jowbtt, and others, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. 
12mo, corrected edition. $2.00. 

EUTHANASY ; or, a Happy Talk towards the End 
of Life. By Rev. William Modntford. 16mo. $1.60. 

This is a fresh, genial, sensible, inspiring, and sublime exposition of 
spiritual life. ... No book has been written on the subject of Lite, its 
meaning and its results, which we should be so glad to see sent every- 
where, and everywhere read. 

FROTHINGHAM (E. L. and A. L). Philosophy as 
Absolute Science, founded in the Universal Laws of Being, 
and including Ontology, Theology, and Psychology, made one, 
as Spirit, Soul, and Body. One volume, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt 
top, $3.60. 
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FULLER (R. F.). Chaplain Fuller; being a Life- 
sketch of a New England Clergyman and an Army Chap- 
lain. 12mo. Portrait $1.60. 
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ALB (E. E.). The President's Words. Being * 
Memorable Sentences from the Addresses, Speeches, and 
other Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Rev. E. E. 
Hale.' 16mo, bevelled boards, gilt top. $1.26. 

HALE (MISS L. P.). The Lord's Supper, and its 
Observance. 16mo, red edge. 91*60. 

HASE (PROFESSOR). Life of Jesus. Translated 
from the German, by James Freeman Clarke. 12mo, 
doth.* |1.26. 

HEPWORTH (REV. GEORGE H.). Whip, Hoe, 
and Sword ; or, the Gulf Department in '63. $1.60. 

HOSMER (JAMES K.). Color Guard; being a 
Corporal's Notes of Military Service in the Nineteenth 
Army Corps. $1<60. 

THE THINKING BAYONET. $1.76. 

HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 
First Series. 12mo. $1.26. 
SECOND SERIES. Crown 8vo. $2.60. 

ERE AND HEREAFTER; or, The Two Altars. 
By Anne Athbrn. 12mo. $1.26. 

ATHERINE MORRIS. An Autobiography. By 
the author of " Here and Hereafter," &c. 12mo. $1.26. 

LAMSON (REV. ALVAN, D.D.). The Church of 
the First Three Centuries. Enlarged edition. 8vo. $8.00. 
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ANN (MRS. MARY). Life of Horace Mann. 
Full Index and Portrait 8vo. $8.00. 

LECTURES AND ANNUAL REPORTS ON EDUCATION. 
By Horaob Mann. Edited by his Wife. Uniform with the 
Life. $8.00. 

ANNUAL REPORTS ON EDUCATION. By Horaob 
Mann. Second Series. Forming Vol. III. of the Life and 
Works of Horace Mann. $3.00. 

THOUGHTS SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
HORACE MANN. 16mo, bevelled boards. $1.60. 

THOUGHTS FOR A TOUNG MAN. By Horaob Mann. 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 76 cents. 

AURICE (REV. FREDERIC D.). the Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament 12mo. $1.60. 



ARTIN (HENRI). History of France. (Complete 
from 1661 to 1789.) The Age of Louis XIV. Translated 
from the French by Mary L. Booth. With Portraits on Steel. 
In two volumes, 8vo, tinted and laid paper. Extra cloth, $8.00 ; 
Roxburgh, $10.00 ; half calf, gilt, $12.00. 

THE DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY. With Portraits and 
Map. Two volumes, 8vo, doth, 98.00; Roxburgh, $10 00; half 
calf, gilt, $12.00. 

MARTINEAU (HARRIET). History of the Peace ; 
with an Introduction. Being a complete History of Eng- 
land from 1800 to 1864. In four volumes, 8vo. Extra cloth, 
$10.00 ; half calf, gilt, $18.00. 

UZZEY (REV. A. B.). Christ in the Wffl, the 
Heart, and the Life. 12mo. $1.25. 

NICHOLS (I., D.D.). Remembered Words. 16mo, 
bevelled boards, red edges. $1.00. 

PHILLIPS (WENDELL). Speeches, Lectures, and 
Letters. With fine steel portrait. 12mo, $1.76; fine edi* 
tion, 8vo, $2.60. 
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THEODORE PARKER'S WRITINGS. New edi- 
tion. 

" Every discourse of Parker's had the reality of an occasional utterance. 
And it was also crowded with information, with vigorous thought, and, I may 
almost say. with poetry. The old Puritan faith that every thing is sacred, lived 
in the scope of his teachings. He had his own Christian year, with a lesson for 
every season. The people sat breathlessly under his simple Saxon speech, with 
now a smilo rippling over them, and now a tear falling, and went away with the 
feeling of having been enriched." 

A DISCOURSE OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RE- 
LIGION. 12mo, cloth. $1.60. 

SERMONS OF THEISM, ATHEISM, AND POPULAR 
THEOLOGY. 12mo, cloth. $1.60. 

TEN SERMONS OF RELIGION. 12mo, cloth. $1.60. 

PRATERS. With admirable Likeness of Mr. Parker, engraved 
on steel, by Schoff. 16 mo, bevelled boards, gilt top. $1.26. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.60. 

SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND OCCASIONAL SER- 
MONS. 8 vols. 12mo, cloth. $4.60. 

ADDITIONAL SPEECHES, ADDRESSES AND OCCA- 
SIONAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $8.00. 

THE TWO CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, A.D. I. and 
MDCCCLV. A Christinas Story. Cloth. 60 cents. 

A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament. From the 
German of DeWettb. Translated and enlarged by Theo- 
dore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. $7.00. 

THE TRIAL OF THEODORE PARKER for the "Misde- 
meanor** of a Speech in Faneuil Hall against Kidnapping, 
before the Circuit Court of the United States, at Boston, 
April 8, 1966. With the Defence. 8vo, cloth. $1.60. 

RELIGIOUS DEMANDS OF THE AGE, or Preface to the 

English edition of Theodore Parker's Works. By 

Frances Power Cobbb. 16mo. Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 

60 cents. 

This is not only a clear and forcible statement of Mr. Parker's the- 
ological position, but a masterly summary of the whole matter of in- 
spiration, authority, fro., now agitating the Christian world. 

LETTER FROM SANTA CRUZ. A new edition. (Inpreu.) 
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PROGRESS, THE, OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 

■* as Illustrated in the Protestant Church of France ; being 
Essays and Reviews bearing on the chief religious questions of 
the day. Translated from the French. With an Introductory 
Essay on the " Oxford Essays and Reviews/' by the Editor, 
Johh R. Bbabd, D.D. Post 8vo, f 1.76. 

REID (CAPTAIN MAYNE). Croquet Paper. 
25 cents. 

This little book gives full directions for playing the popular game of 
Croquet 

SAWYER (REV. L. A.). New Translation of the 
New Testament New edition, materially improved. 12mo, 
cloth, |1.26; morocco, 91-60. 

TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. VoL H. 
Hkbrew Prophets. Cloth, 91.26; morocco, $1.60. Vol. III. 
Hebrew Poets; containing the Books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Canticles, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes; with Notes on the 
same, $1.26; morocco, $1 60. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF BIBLICAL THEORIES. Cloth. $1.00. 
DANIEL, with its Apocryphal Additions, translated, arranged, and 

the principal Questions of its Interpretation considered. 12mo, 

cloth. $1.00. 

FIRST QOSPEL; being the Gospel according to Mark, translated 
and arranged, with a Critical Examination of the Book, its Life 
of Jesus, and his Religion. 12mo. $1.00. 

TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. A 
Series of Papers by Hughes (author of " Tom Brown "), 
Prof. Maurice, and others. Responsive to the " Essays and 
Reviews." 12mo. $1.60. 

" A work of great power and learning." — bultpendtnt. 
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ILSON, History of the Anti-slavery Measures 
of the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Congress. By 
Hon. Hbnry Wilson, U. S. Senator from Massachusetts, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. One volume, 
12mo, extra cloth. $2.00. 
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"The literary merit and the positive qualities of Mr. Fuller's juvenile 
books are always noticeable. There is invariably something fresh, bra- 
cing, and substantial in them." — Morning Star. 



THE LITTLE BAREFOOT. A Tale by Berthold 
Auerbaoh. Translated from the German by Eliza Buck- 
minster Lejr. With four fall-page and numerous smaller 
Original Illustrations, f 1.26. 

The numerous inquiries for this favorite book, long out of print, have 
induced the Publisher to issue an edition printed from new stereotype plates, and 
illustrated with original designs. 

" Littlk Barefoot " is a very quaint and touching story of the adven- 
tures and struggles of two orphan children, named Amrie and Dami her brother. 
The translation is very graceful, and just enough of the Gorman tone and coloring 
are retained to add to the charm of the book. The main points of the story are 
to show how self-reliance, a resolute spirit, and, most of all, a cheerful faith in 
God, finally triumph over all adversity, and establish a character which commands 
love and respect, and is a constant blessing. 

Although intended for children and youth, it will deeoly interest older heads, 
filled as it is with the glow of feeling, and sparkling as a dewdrop. 

JOSEPH IN THE SNOW. By Berthold Auer- 
baoh, author of "The Little Barefoot." Illustrated with 
twenty-four original designs. $1.26. 

u ' Joseph in the Snow ' is a translation of one of Berthold Aubr- 
bach's charming stories for young readers. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and is well adapted to fascinate young and old alike. The author's 
'Little Barefoot' has become a classic in juvenile literature, and this 
work is worthy of a like appreciation." — Home Journal, New York. 

AIRY BELLS, AND WHAT THEY TOLLED 
US. Translated from the German, by Miss Lander, author 
of " Spectacles for Young Eyes." A charming collection of 
Fairy Tales, beautifully illustrated, fl.26. 

" ' The name of the translator, a name associated in thousands of 
juvenile memories with pleasant ' Spectacles,' will insure for this series 
of genial and delightful fairy tales a warm reception." — TranecripU 
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HE WELL-SPENT HOUR. A Story for Girls, 
By Mrs. Follen. Illustrated, fl.26. 

** * The Well-Spent Hour • Is written in Mrs. Follen's happiest vein. 
It is full of touches of nature, impressive with a serene wisdom, and while 
it makes the older men and women bend to catch the suggestive teach- 
ings of childhood, it takes childhood gently by the hand and leads it up 
to maturer thinking and a higher plane of life." — Morning Star. 

MORNING GLORIES, AND OTHER STORIES. 
A delightful volume of Tales in Prose and Verse. By 
Miss Aloott, author of " Hospital Sketches/' and Editor of 
"Merry's Museum." 1 vol. 16mo. Beautifully illustrated 
with original designs, by Miss Gkbenb. 

" Delicious ! That is the most expressive condensed criticism of 
this lovely book. Almost any child, from five to ten, will enjoy having 
it read to them ; and those that don't, ought to. The exquisite grace with 
which the stories are told, is no small part of its attraction: it is so desir- 
able to accustom our children to good English." — Sunday-School (Juzette. 

THE PIONEER BOY, and How he became Presi- 
dent. By William M. Thayer, author of the " Youth's 
History of the Rebellion." 12mo. Illustrated, fl.60. 

The "Pioneeb Boy" contains the early Uft of President Lraobur, 
tracing his career from boyhood up to manhood ; his lift in Kentucky, where he 
was born ; and his adventures and experiences in after-years, up to and including 
his inauguration as President 0* the United States. While it is written 
in style and form to attract and interest young people, and is las most helpful 
booh that can be put into the hands of " Young America,'* it is no less instructive 
and useful for adults. It shows the " child " to have been u Hither of the man ; » 
and is, at once, an encouragement, and a warning. 

THE FARMER BOY, and How he became Com- 
mander-in-chief. By Uncle Juyinbll. With an Intro- 
duction by William M. Thayer, author of " Pioneer Boy," 
&c. 12mo. With Original Illustrations, fl.60. 

This is perhaps the most delightful Life of Washington, for the young, 
ever written. The incidents are invested with a new Interest by the graceful 
style of the narrative ; and the particulars of the youthful hero's education and 
early training ere so presented as to be doubly valuable in helping the young 
reader to the formation of correct habits, and the construction of a manly 
character. 
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THE FERRY BOY AND THE FINANCIER. 
By a well-known Author. 12mo. Illustrated, fl.60. 

" The Ferry Boy ahd thb Financier " tea narratire, entirely authentic, 
of the Boy-life of Hon. 8. P. Chasb, now Chief-justice of the United 8tates. It 
te the only life of one of onr most distinguished statesmen, and is at once enter- 
taining and instroetiTe. 

** The perusal of the Ant chapter compel* the perusal of the second, and so 
on until the volume is finished and pronounced unsurpassed of its class." — Inde- 
pendent, N. T. 

THE YOUNG CRUSOE ; or, Adventures of a Ship- 
wrecked Boy." A Story for Boys. By Dr. Hablry. 12mo. 
Illustrated, fl.60. 

STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE TEACHER, 
retold by a Disciple ; being the Parables of our Lord, filled 
out with details of scenery, time, &c., with the Lesson each Far 
able is designed to teach. By Rev. 0. B. Fbotiiingham. 
16mo. Exquisitely Illustrated. Cloth, extra. $1.26. 

^ORIES FROM THE PATRIARCHS. By 
^ Rev. 0. B. Fbothingham, author of " Stories from the Lips 
of the Teacher, retold by a Disciple." Twelve beautiful Illus- 
trations. Cloth,, extra, f 1 .26. 

ALL THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY. Six vol- 
times.. Red and blue cloth. In neat case. $5.00. 
All fully and finely illustrated, and tastefully bound. 

CHILD'S MATINS AND VESPERS. By a 
Mother. Comprising Meditations and Prayers for Morning 
and Evening, &c. 18mo, antique, red edges. 68 cents. 
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HE UNION SERIES. Four volumes. 16mo. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Bound in bright colors. In box. 
Price, per vol., 76 cts. 

" These books may be unreservedly recommended." — Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 
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